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CHANGE OF PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 


In order to give you as complete and up-to-date coverage of new 
books as possible, we have decided to change the publication schedule 
of BOOKS ON TRIAL. We will continue to publish eight issues per year 
as in the past, but will now publish these issues during the fall, winter 








and spring months. The first issue—extra large and containing a resume . 
of important books published during the summer months—will appear 
early in September. We will then follow with seven more issues through 
to the month of June. In effect, this will add an issue during the peak 
publishing season and eliminate our July-August issue. 


This change in schedule will in no way effect the number of issues 
of the magazine which you will receive: every subscriber will receive 
eight issues for the price of a one year subscription. If your subscription 
would normally expire with the July-August issue, it will now expire with | 
the September issue. 


Ultimately, of course, we hope to be able to make BOOKS ON 
TRIAL a monthly publication. With your continued support and your 








recommendation of the magazine to your friends who are interested in 
books, we feel that this will be possible. 


As a result of the change in publication schedule, you will not re- 
ceive a July-August issue of the magazine. The next issue you will re- 
ceive will come to you early in September — and, as we said above, it 
will be an extra large issue containing a resume of important summer 
books. 
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His Poetry 


By W. B. READY 


— ENGLISH are a very diverse peo- 
ple, and a very puzzling one. The 
way of life of an English country gen- 
tleman of this century, in peace and in 
war, has best been told by Siegfried Sas- 
soon, who takes his fences in his hunt- 
ing pink as to the manor born, yet but 
a few generations previously his people 
had been in Levantine Jewry. Winston 
Churchill boasts of an American mother, 
and Hilaire Belloc, who all his days has 
talked and written of his beloved Eng- 
land, was born of a French father and 
an English mother, while his wife was 
born and raised in the Napa Valley of 
California, and her name was Hogan. 
Belloc went to the Oratory School and 
to Balliol, but also he served his con- 
scripted time as a gunner in the French 
artillery. When he writes of himself as 
Peter Wanderwide he tells of his rolling 
sailor’s gait, and of a dubious Irish eye, 
and of his horseman’s carriage, of his 
Burgundian songs and of his Pyrenean 
preoccupation, and never gives a word to 
his great love, his England, although all 
the while, through the years, it is as an 
English poet that his genius shines ever 
more brightly. 

When the thunderous invective of his 
historical writing has rumbled away, and 
when the fire has departed from him, as 
it is departing from him, as it does from 
us all, as we grow old and nearer to 
eternity, the quiet Belloc will take over, 
and gentle readers who have winced at 
his onslaughts will be won by his true 
genius; the poet Belloc will come into 
his own. Rarely in English writing has 
there been a man with so diverse a 
talent. His Path to Rome is one of the 
great travel books of all time. The Cruise 
of the Nona is a classic piece of writing 
on small boat sailing. His essays are full 





JW. B. Reapy is the author of The 
Great Disciple and Other Stories, just 
published and reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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of felicitous sentences, and are often 
strangely delicate for a prose writer who 
is sometimes as stentorian as a centurion, 
but it is in his poetry that Belloc will 
live most surely and most certainly, as 
long as English is spoken. 


The poetry of Belloc can be spoken, 
it can sometimes be shouted against a 
wind, some of it can be chanted in uni- 
son, and some of it can be sung, but all 
of it is memorable, and that is why 
poetry was first devised, and that is what 





Hilaire Belloc: “One whom 
the years will not dim” 


has become too neglected in these days. 
The poetry of Belloc consists of memor- 
able, rhythmic writing, and, once read, 
it is easily remembered, easily recalled 
to give pleasure to speaker and listeners 
alike. In his poetry Belloc lays aside his 
armor, ceases battling for his beloved 
Faith, and wins all the greater victory. 


People who write for children often 
stoop so low to prattle, to lisp, that their 
stature as writers becomes, at the very 
least, suspect. It is horrid to think of the 
queer frustrated life of Beatrix Potter, 
whose Peter Rabbit stories were, and 
perhaps still are, the bedtime reading of 
hosts of English children, and Charles 
Kingsley, who wrote The Water Babies, 


also used to scribble obscenities. Sir 
James Barrie’s Peter Pan, and Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice in Wonderland somehow are 


not so much for children as for those | 


who would still be children. It is a com- 
fort to turn to the august Belloc, who 
dedicated his book about beasts to chil- 
dren: 

Child! do not throw this book about; 

Refrain from the unholy pleasure 

Of cutting all the pictures out! 

Preserve it as your chiefest treasure. 
That is the sort of talk that a child can 
understand from a grownup. It makes 
sense, and there is fun in it too. Then, 
concluding his admonition, Belloc writes 
of children in a way that Barrie, Carroll, 
Milne and all the rest of them could 
never do: 


And when your prayers complete the day, 
Darling, your little tiny hands 

Were also made, I think, to pray 

For men that lose their fairylands. 


Belloc has for children a reverence, an 
adult and a Christian respect: Who has 
written of the infant Christ, of the Bam- 
bino, as he has done, in his poem “The 
Birds”? 

When Jesus Christ was four years old, 


The angels brought him toys of gold, 
Which no man ever had bought or sold. 


And yet with these he would not play. 
He made him small fowl out of clay, 
And blessed them till they flew away: 
Tu .creasti Domine. 


Jesus Christ Thou child so wise, 
Bless mine hands and fill mine eyes, 
And bring my soul to Paradise. 


When one hears such adulation for 
such a poem as “Cradle Song,” by Pad- 
raic Colum, with his peering of things 
across the half-door, and then when one 
reads the quiet certainty of Belloc, one 
can feel the Faith almost pulsing. His 
“Cautionary Tales” and his “Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts” are all too little known, 
and they contain great delight,. for 
grown-ups as well as for listening chil- 
dren. Children should be read aloud: to, 
far more than they are, and, as they grow 
older, what better poems than these have 
been written for them? 


In his poems Belloc shows his love for 


his land, his own especial land. It was § 


not embattled and glorious France that 
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had his heart, but the gentle rolling 
downs of Southern England. Wistfully, 
in his younger days he wrote: 

A lost thing could I never find, 

Nor a broken thing mend: 

And I fear I shall be all alone 

When I get towards the end. 

Who will there be to comfort me 

Or who will be my friend? 


Then he goes on to promise himself 
that he will gather and carefully make 
his friends from the men of the Sussex 
Weald, and that if ever he grows to be 
a rich man he will build himself a house 
within a walk of the sea, and the friends 
of his boyhood will visit him, and talk 
with him, and drink with him. The 
“South Country” as the poem is called, 
is a great and steady poem, a most 
Catholic poem, but Belloc could turn 
from poetry such as that to. the meas- 
ured, lilting “Tarantella,” which is 
known, often all too well, in the schools 
of speech, but which deserves far greater 
fame with the reading people of the 
world, especially with those who read 
aloud, as all should do who read poetry. 
The poem is almost as cheering as the 
wine that Belloc loved and respected so 
dearly, so much so that he wrote, for his 
friend, Duff Cooper, an “Heroic Poem 
in Praise of Wine,” where occur these 
sonorous and magnificent lines, directed 
to Christ, his Cémrade-Commander: 

. .. So, my Friend 

Let not Your cup desert me in the end. 

But when the hour of mine adventure’s near 

Just and benignant, let my youth appear 

Bearing a Chalice, open, golden, wide, 

With benediction graven on its side. 

His collection of sonnets contain some 
passages that are Shakespearean in their 
quality, and for Catholics in America 
there is some wisdom to be gained from 
them, besides great delight; slowly the 
new generation of our Faith are progress- 
ing socially, intellectually, economically, 
but this writer has yet to hear praise 
given where it was most due, to the 
mothers and fathers who kept the Faith, 
who did not scandalize, who sacrificed 
for their children. Let Belloc say the 
warning: 

wr a breedless boy whose mother won 

‘ im 


(Continued on page 42) 
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His Essays and Novels 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


| * pee BEtxoc is essentially a rois- 
terous writer; one whom the years 
will not dim. As an essayist and novelist 
there is an enormous swagger about his 
work—as if Falstaff had collided with 
Ronsard. .Indeed, in reviewing _ his 
achievements in these two spheres, one 
chooses such an image because there is 
something distinctly romantic about Bel- 
loc’s conception of the Englishman: one 
might even say dramatic. To Kent and 
Sussex men, to those who know the 





Hilaire Belloc: “A bearded old 
man of more than 80” 


Strand and Angel as well as the backs 
of their own hands, there is a foreign 
element in his work. Neither Oxford 
nor his long domicile in England have 
obscured his Continental background; 
he is always the observer rather than the 
compatriot. 


Now this has had both its advantages 
and disadvantages. For it has meant that 
his criticism of the English scene in his 
novels and essays has always been a 
somewhat foreign criticism; and foreign 





Nevit.z Braysrooxe, English author 
and critic, is Editor of The Wind and 
the Rain, a literary quarterly published 
in London. 


criticism is never quite the same as home 
criticism. Usually it has an extra vigor 
and freshness to commend it; sometimes 
the intuitive insight of genius. At its 
finest, Belloc’s writing is possessed of all 
those three characteristics. But the dan- 
ger is always excess. It is possible for 
novelists to exaggerate, but with essay- 
ists it is otherwise: so often with them 
exaggeration becomes excess. Much of 
Belloc’s historical writing is a case in 
point. 

As a military historian Belloc’s posi- 
tion is sure; as a general historian it is 
much less sure. The trouble, of course, 
has been that his fellow Catholics have 
acclaimed him as a historian of the first 
rank, for the simple reason that he has. 
said the things which they wished him 
to say: they have failed to take into ac- 
count the factors which distinguish him 
from other writers such as T. S. Gregory 
or Christopher Dawson; they have failed 
to realize the difference of his historical 
approach and to see it as that of an 
essayist. For his books about Wolsey and 
Cromwell and Marie Antoinette are no 
more than long historical essays: their 
place is on the same shelf as Lytton 
Strachey’s portraits of eminent Victo- 
rians. Both writers are biased (neither 
by temperament were inclined much to- 
wards research) and it is mainly because 
of their prejudices that their characters 
live. As Belloc has said: “Judgment is 
the essence of history.” Hence it is that 
without writing what can be termed 
“historical novels,” he has used a novel- 
ist’s technique and applied it to his own 
reading of history: that is to say, by be- 
ginning with the characters, he has or- 
dered the events around them. His char- 
acters are never the victims of circum- 
stances, though often they are filled out 
with their author’s own prejudices. Such 
a method is naturally something of a hit- 
and-miss one, although when it succeeds 
—and the author’s intuitions are correct— 

(Continued on page 36) 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
AGAINST THE ACADEMICS 
Translated by John J. O’Meara 


In the Fall of 386, St. Augustine re- 
tired to the quiet of Cassiciacum, a 
country place near Milan. There, in 
preparation for baptism, he devoted 
himself to prayer and study. The lat- 
ter is reflected in the dialogue here 
given—a philosophical discussion con- 
ducted by the Saint with his young 
friends. This is volume 12 of “Ancient 
Christian Writers” and a partial ac- 
count, in St. Augustine’s own words, 
of what transpired in the early days 
of his conversion. $3.00 





WORLD WITHOUT END 
By A Carmelite Nun 


To aid souls in finding true happiness 
and to become spiritually oriented a 
Carmelite Nun has written this book 
of reflections on religious subjects. 
With an eloquence that can come only 
from a profound realization of God’s 
grace the nun-author presents twelve 
chapters, one for each month of the 
year, showing the practical means one 
can. take to become more Christlike. 

$2.25 





THE CASE OF 
THERESE NEUMANN 


By Hilda C. Graef 


A balanced and impartial account of 
certain facts in the case of Therese 
Neumann, based on personal observa- 
tion and already published material, 
much of which has not yet appeared 
in English. The author examines the 
sanctity and mysticism of the stig- 
matic of Konnersreuth in the light of 
Scripture and of the Doctors and 
Saints of the Church. The conclusions 
reached are sound in every respect and 
in keeping with the policy of the 
Church always to maintain a cautious 
reserve. $2.50 





THE INHERITANCE OF 
THE COMMON LAW 


By Richard O’Sullivan 


This volume contains four lectures: 
The Concept of Man in the Common 
Law, The Family, The Political Com- 
munity, and Law and Conscience. 
These lectures were delivered by Rich- 
ard O’Sullivan, an expert on the 
fundamentals of English law and juris- 
prudence, towards the end of 1950. 
They are intended to further the 
knowledge of our system of law among 
the people “so they may realize the 
privileges they enjoy, and recognize 
the responsibilities attaching to them.” 

$2.25 
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LETTERS 








Pro AND CoN— 


Editor: I yield to the first impulse I’ve had in 
a long while to sit down and dash off some 
deathless lines editor-wards. The source of this 
inspiration, of course, being the highly pro- 
vacative companion pieces by Messrs. Dever 
and Hughes in the March BOT. You have 
done a real service in publishing them. The 
essence of the problem has seldom been so 
effectively distilled. 

With all my heart, I hope that the majority 
of your readers will pitch their tents in Mr. 
Hughes’ camp. My time and yours will not 
permit the line-by-line dissection of Mr. Dev- 
er’s opus that I should like to attempt, but if 
such contentment with mediocrity were to pre- 
vail, a Catholic literature in America might 
well be considered a contradiction in terms. 
His sketch of the possible novel of Catholic 
Boston leaves one with the overwhelming sus- 
picion that Marquand had done much, much 
better by the Brahmins! 

Congratulations to Mr. Hughes—who has 
both the “bonum” and the “bene”—and a 
felicity of expression which many a “creative” 
writer might envy. If his standards endure— 
there is yet hope! 

Lourse F. FirzHucH 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Editor: One minute ago I finished reading 
Joe Dever’s wonderful article “Yes, We Have 
No Bernanos” in the March edition of Books 
on Trial. In his down-to-earth, popular and 
jaunty manner Mr. Dever has said something 
that has needed saying for a long while, and 
he has said it strikingly well. Warm praise to 
him for his discernment and his vigorous style, 
and may he develop into a great author. Con- 
gratulations to you for printing his article and 
for printing so much else that is worthwhile. 


P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MorE PRO AND CON— 


Editor: Mrs. Lamers and I are normally very 
busy and somewhat good natured people, not 
at all given to controversy. Under most cir- 
cumstances we would, therefore, pass over in 
silence the philippics of Critic Herr concern- 
ing our Star Spangled Stories, which ap- 
peared in the March Books on Trial, in the 
belief that with intelligent readers the book 
would speak for itself. But we feel in a small 
way, as Newman must have felt in a large, 
when Kingsley assaulted him, that a cause 
might suffer for a tolerant silence. Hence, 
reluctantly we respond. 

That cause, as anyone may discern, is the 
prestige of the Catholic Church in the mak- 
ing of America,partly in the minds of those 
outside, partly in the minds of its own mem- 
bers. We feel strongly that there is need for 
Catholics to rebuild their own past in this 
country so that they will wholly lose the lurk- 
ing feeling of being the submerged sixth, with 
a need constantly to rescue a shrivelled ego 
by winning essay contests or spelling bees. 


Critic Herr gives every indication of being 
too young to remember the election of 1928 
when the snide enemies of our Church con- 
cluded in effect that it didn’t matter much 
whether we had a Catholic in the White 
House or not, because Catholics weren’t 20,- 
000,000 strong. They were 20,000,000 weak. | 
Catholics, the enemies pointed out,’ played an 
insignificant part in the American drama. By 
virtue of the fact that they were Catholics, 
they were doomed to remain hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 


Of course the whole viewpoint was and is } 
wrong—spawned in bigotry and fed on ignor- 
ance. And yet too few Catholics themselves 
realize the magnificence of the contribution 
that their fellows in the faith have made to 
this our democracy in a republic. For several 
years Mrs. Lamers and I have been endeavor- 
ing to build lists of American Catholics who 
have made notable achievements in a wide 
range of activities. The blind spots we have 
discovered in the information possessed by 
Catholics themselves would make a most in- 
teresting paper. But we are, fortunately, not 
alone in this field, as is witnessed by an im- 
portant article “Finding the Facts,” by M. C. 
Gaynor in the St. Anthony Messenger of Jan- 
uary, 1951. In his words, “we can, at least, 
set up . . . shrines in the hearts of an informed 
Catholic public who are anxious to learn the 
facts about their co-religionists who have aided 
in making America reach pre-eminence.” 


That is the cause. Star Spangled Stories, we 
hoped, would be a part of our contribution to 
that cause. 


But we did not presume to rush off into 
writing until we had checked our basic plan 
with the good and able Sisters in the field. 
To 500 of these in the upper elementary and 
junior high grades, teachers and supervisors, 
we sent a detailed questionnaire, asking among 
other matters if a book or a series of books 
dealing with Great American Catholics, would 
be useful in their classes. The response was 
overwhelming. More than 300 said “yes.” 
Many of these made suggestions for the writ- 
ing of the book; which suggestions we: care- 
fully noted and in many ways followed: Only 
three were doubtful or negative as to the value 
to children of the work outlined. Hence, what- 
ever misery the writers may experience in not 
being able to find happy comradeship with 
Critic Herr they must seek solace for it in the 
company of 300 of the finest elementary teach- 
ers in the world. Ah Wilderness! 


“But I don’t like your book,” says critic 
Herr, “I don’t like your style, nor the illus- 
trations’—by the way, millions of readers in 
both Americas are now following Frank Maras- 
co’s Life of Christ drawings in the King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. Well there’s no accounting 
for tastes. 

But, there should be some accounting for 
judgments and statements. Take the Taney 
matter, out of which Critic Herr builds most 
of the articulate portion of his comment. He 
is concerned that from our simply reported 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Spirit and Matter: 
Two War Novels 


By BROTHER JUSTUS GEORGE, F.S.C. 


N OTHING so strikingly emphasizes the 
failure of the American intellectual 
as does the almost universal acclaim be- 
ing bestowed on James Jones’ From Here 
to Eternity. In an age in which almost 
every major thinker of the free world 
has pointed out the need for a spiritual 
regeneration, the American intellectual 
still persists in rendering homage to the 
prevalent vice of our nation, which is 
nothing but a poorly disguised material- 
ism. In the critical canonization of Jones’ 
cosmic gripe by so many who have paid 
lip service to spiritual values we find a 
positive indication of the acceptance of 
this spirit with its stress on-‘hyper-emo- 
tion, violence and physical force. 


What makes the acceptance of Jones’ 
work even more unfortunate is the fact 
that concomitant with its publication an- 
other army novel of great excellence 
appeared. Follow Me Ever, by Charles 
E. Butler, is definitely a work in the 
great tradition of novel writing; perhaps 
not the tradition of Hemingway and 
Faulkner (if we may even speak of a 
small, though effective, school of con- 
temporary writers as a tradition), but in 
the tradition of Dostoievsky, Tolstoy’s 
later works, and of Mauriac. Unfor- 
tunately this work has not had the ben- 
efit of mass advertising or adoption by 
the book clubs, and hence has been vir- 
tually ignored. 


The plot of the book briefly is this: 
a non-commissioned officer doing clerical 
work: at an American air field in Eng- 
land discovers one night that his hands, 
feet and side appear to be wounded. 
Confused by this phenomenon he leaves 
the camp, finds some consolation in a 
sympathetic street woman, and is later 
picked up by the military police and 
court-martialled for going AWOL. He 
is transferred to combat duty, and is 
killed. The mystery of his stigmata—a 
mystery to him as well as to others—re- 
mains unexplained to the end. 

Such is the plot of this beautifully 
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written work. But the plot, like the plots 
of so many of the novels of Dostoievsky, 
has only a skeletal value. What is of 
greater importance is the narrative meth- 
od the author uses to create a spiritual 
impact. The story is related in the first- 
person, and Mr. Butler, a poet by in- 
stinct, while shaping his tale brings forth 
every memory from the past to create 
not necessarily a sharply focused image, 
but one which has permanence. The 
technique is not that of the stream of 
consciousness, nor: of what has pom- 
pously been called the “interior mono- 
logue.” the technique, if that is an 
adequate name for it, consists in a remi- 
niscent meditation on a ‘past action; it is 
the development of a sort of philosoph- 
ical prose poem in which are unified as 
in a prism all the thoughts and emotions 
evoked by a specific event. 


This reminiscent meditation, which I 
take to be a distinct creation of the 
author, can be illustrated only by quot- 
ing from the book itself. The passage is 
rather long, but it explains the tech- 





Charles Butler: Writes of the heart, 
not of the glands 


nique better than any secondary verbal 
analysis. 

Ellis was gone when the men began com- 
ing back to their beds in the barracks, his 
bunk wrinkled and un-occupied, and the 
half-smoked cigarette there in the small tray 
on the window sill. He had not sought any 
of us, or anyone he knew; he had gone out 
somewhere into the folding night, this un- 
known thing upon him, not knowing whom 
to seek. 

So: there it is; there is the moment of the 
evening of the strangeness, in the words 
that I choose now from the remembrance of 
his telling of it. It must have been a little 
like that in the beginnings of all the strange- 
nesses, I suppose, though we have only the 
suppositional fragments of them; even the 
roses of the Spanish woman long ago are 
only a fragment, a minute wreckage lifted 
by some wave foaming the sea of time and 
flung upon the shore of memory. Are we so 
wise that from the tiny wrack we can con- 
struct again all that was lost-in the con- 
suming seas? Perhaps; perhaps our wisdom 
can do this thing. Certainly I know that 
from the inch of bone men have erected the 
terrifying frames of perished beasts, giving 
them a name and saying why it was they 
perished; from the grass-grown heap of 
stones they have built again the fallen tem- 
ples of forgotten gods. So why not from a 
word the human destiny, the tumult crash- 
ing and breaking in the world’s heart? It is 
possible, I grant; I could not say. Besides, 
what I have to give you here is not an an- 
swer, but a question. Someone said once 
that we are tragic because the questions in- 
crease as the world’s answers to them in- 
crease—as though the acorn on the grass 
were engulfed in the storms of falling 


leaves. But as I say, I do not know. 

This quotation gives some insight into 
the author’s style, and his rather unique 
approach. To many American critics 
such a philosophical disquisition consti- 
tutes a defect; but if it be a defect at all, 
it is one which binds the author more 
closely to the great novel tradition of the 
continent. These variations on a meta- 
physical theme remind one of Bloy’s 
Marchenoir, Turgenev’s Bazarov, and of 
such thoroughly Christian philosophers 
in Tolstoy’s novels as Pierre, Levin, and 
Nekhludov. 

It is particularly with the Russian 
authors that a close parallel exists. For 
Mr. Butler’s work has much in common 
with the great nineteenth century school 
of eschatalogical novelists. And to my 
mind this similarity has a value surpass- 
ing that of a merely critical classification, 
because it was these novelists, and not 
the professional theologians and philos- 
ophers, who brought about a renewal of 
the spiritual order among the Russian 


(Continued on page 35) 








CURRENT INTERESTS 





Vatican and Kremlin: 
Threats to Freedom 


CommunisM, Democracy AND CaATH- 
otic Power, by Paul Blanshard. Bea- 
con Press. 340 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


Some two years ago Paul Blanshard en- 
tered the lists in defense of American 
freedom and its guardian, democracy 
(American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
Boston, 1949), both of which, he 
claimed, were threatened by the ominous 
growth of*what he terms “political Cath- 
olicism.” The indictment was not new; 
it harks back to colonial days and to the 
various manifestations of nativism in the 
post Civil War period. But it is a hardy 
perennial that is always sure to arouse 
controversy. 


The march of Communism during the 
past two years has alerted the entire 
Western World to the danger threaten- 
ing its civilization and has made the 
“power politics” of the Vatican—as con- 
ceived by Mr. Blanshard—seem more or 
less hypothetical. Therein lies a new 
challenge, which, Mr. Blanshard fears, 
we Americans underestimate. In the past 
we have received as friends or allies the 
enemies of our enemies—not without 
disastrous consequences, as we now are 
realizing. If we do so in the present crisis 
and accept the moral leadership of the 
Vatican in the struggle against our com- 
mon enemy, we may seriously jeopar- 
dize the future of the American way of 
life. The pattern of the author's plan of 
exposition ‘is outlined on the book’s 
jacket: “KREMLIN AND VATICAN: 
the deadly parallels, the moral contrasts, 
their impact on free peoples.” 


Mr. Blanshard’s exposition of these 
“deadly parallels’ and “moral contrasts” 
is guided, he says, by certain premises 
and limitations—limitations to which he 
does not always conform. He asserts, for 
instance, that he is interested only in 
“facts,” but says nothing about his dog- 
matic interpretation of those facts. He is 
interested in Catholicism not as a private 
faith or a way of salvation, but as “a 
political system and world power.” His 
“yardstick for measuring the merits and 


defects of both Communism and political 
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Catholicism” is “American democracy” 
and “freedom’”—as he conceives them. 
He defines democracy as a way of life 
in which “the majority of the people 
have the right to determine our future 
by free choice based on free discussion, 
with certain inalienable rights guaran- 
teed to the minorities. Such freedom of 
choice based on free discussion is the 
only sacred thing [italics supplied] in 
that unique mixture of nobility and ego- 
tism we call Americanism, and it is the 
only thing we have a right to use as a 


_ yardstick in measuring the Vatican and 


the Kremlin” Cp. 4). That is to say, the 
decision reached by a majority after free 
discussion is right! Mr. Blanshard may 
be surprised to learn that many Amer- 
icans still hold that civil law, even that 
based on majority decisions, should con- 
form to the natural, moral and divine 
law. 


There is space for only the briefest 
summary of the author’s indictment. 
Stalin and Pius XII are both dictators. 
Both dictatorships are hierarchical Ci.e., 
undemocratic). Stalin, unlike the Pope, 
makes no claim to personal infallibility. 
In the Vatican system there is not even 
a pretense of democracy; there is no 
group or agency representative of the 
Catholic people. Both in Moscow and 
Rome pageantry and ritual are devices 
for the deification of the respective 
leaders; admiration “shades into venera- 
tion, and veneration into worship.” In 
“thought control” there is little to choose 
between the two systems. Each pays lip 
service to “freedom,” but both “limit 
critical thought and speech.” Non-Cath- 
olics are not bound by the prohibitions 
of the Index, but the Church tries to 
attain that end by political pressure and 
legislation wherever it can do so. 


Worst sin of all, both systems are op- 
posed to the “neutral public school.” In 
the Christian education of children, the 
rights of the Church and the family are 
prior to those of the state, although the 
Church does not deny the competence 
of the state in certain fields, such as civic 
education and military training. Catholic 
opposition to sex education, as dictated 
by the state, is both undemocratic and 
unscientific. 


This is by no means the end of the 


indictment. Enough has been said to in- 
dicate that the Church and all her works 
are undemocratic—and opposed to “free- 
dom,” i.e., to secular education, to steril- 
ization, to therapeutic abortion, to birth 
control, to easy divorce laws and other 
“scientific” decisions reached by the 
democratic majority in some states. With 
from 29 to 32 millions of Catholics in 
the United States, the danger to our 
“freedoms” is patent. Shall we compro- 
mise with the Vatican because she is 
now the enemy of our enemy, the Krem- 
lin? America’s answer, according to Mr. 
Blanshard: that the Vatican (1) “cancel 
for the United States its rule against 
Catholic attendance at public schools; 
(2) grant to all Catholic Americans the 
moral right to study both sides of every 
social question, including material crit- 
ical of Catholic policy; (3) recognize 
American marriage and divorce as valid.” 

This review has touched only indi- 
rectly on the most important aspect of 
the book—the author’s philosophy of reli- 
gion and society. This has been treated 
by Father John Courtney Murray in the 
April issue of The Month (London) in 
a penetrating essay entitled “Paul Blan- 
shard and the New Nativism.” 


Korea 


War IN Korea, by Marguerite Higgins. 
Doubleday. 223 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


This is a report on the fighting in Korea, 
from the initial invasion through the 
landing at Inchon and the first re-capture 
of Seoul and up to the Chinese inter- 
vention, as seen by Marguerite Higgins, 
New York Herald Tribune correspond- 
ent. 


For those readers who might not real- 
ize it, the book will demonstrate that 
war is bloody, wasteful and very un- 
pleasant, and that what is going on in 
Korea is war. But most people, I think, 
already realize this. After that, the book 
will present the reader with human in- 
terest stories about the high brass, com- 
bat officers and mud-covered enlisted 
men who are doing the fighting, and 
some glimpses of what it is like to be a 
woman war correspondent. 

Miss Higgins has written a readable 
story. To this reviewer, however, it seems 
a story more suitable for newspaper or 
magazine, rather than for book publica- 
tion. 


Booxs on TRIAL 
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Red March 

Across Asia 

Rep Storm Over Asia, by Robert 
Payne. Macmillan. 309 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Vincent J]. Giese 


The liberal mind at its fuziest shines 
through Robert Payne’s account of the 
Communist march across Asia _ since 
1948. If the reader has the patience to 
sort out the prejudices of the author, 
however, he can take from it some valu- 
able conclusions and insights. Red Storm 
Over Asia certainly helps us round out 
the complex picture of the vast Far East. 

Make no mistake about it, Payne has 
very skillfully pointed up the failures of 
the West, particularly of the United 
States, in defining any well-considered 
objectives in the East—other than to con- 
tain the Soviet Union. In our support of 
such puppets as Chiang Kai-shek, Bao 
Dai, Syngman Rhee, and Elipido Quir- 
ino, he rightly accuses us of backing 
those who opposed social reform. Be- 
cause of this failure, the Soviet Union 
has manuevered herself into the domi- 
nant position in Asia. 

But to admit our own failure to grasp 
the historical and social forces operating 
in Asia is one thing. To give the Asiatic 
Communists a kiss of approval, as Payne 
would have us do, is quite another. First 
of all, he contrasts Russian Communism 
(and its dictatorship of the proletariat) 
to Asiatic Communism (and its emphasis 
on peasantry). Once the two are disasso- 
ciated, Asiatic Communism emerges 
looking something like British Socialism; 
and Payne is not too unhappy with it. 
This is a neat trick—if he can get awav 
with it. 

The author’s treatment of the Korean 
situation is a good sample of his back- 
ward-leaning to be “liberal.” He builds a 
strong case for the North Korean gov- 
ernment. He has nothing good to say 
about the Rhee government or the Amer- 
ican military government. In the end, 
one doubts if he was actually too happy 
with the United Nations decision to de- 
fend South Korea. Such a manipulation 
of half truths makes Payne’s entire book 
slightly suspect. 

I liked his last chapter, “The Inex- 
tinguishable Flame,” however, for he 
outlines some of the tasks which he says 
history has set before us. They are in the 
nature of a “total peace” offensive built 
around a constructive statement of social 
objectives in Asia. 


Jung, 1951 





The road to Rome, Anno Santo 1950, is one of the illustrations done by Osbert 
Lancaster for Alan Moorehead’s Tue Vitta Diana CScribners, $2.50). Although 
at times somewhat condescending towards the Italians, the book nevertheless 
presents seven highly readable sketches of post-war Italy, and a biographical 
sketch of Angelo Poliziano, Italian Renaissance poet. The Italian of today, some- 
what cynical, somewhat hopeful and somewhat resigned to seeing his hopes 
unfulfilled, is pictured in polished, urbane prose that will delight many readers. 
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Sumner Welles Views 
Recent World History 


Seven Decisions TuHat SHapep His- 
tory, by Sumner Welles. Harper. 236 
pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 


Now that the world is undeniably a 
mess, practically everyone still living 
who helped produce the situation is writ- 
ing a book which stridently proclaims, 
“Tt’s not my fault!” Seven Decision That 
Shaped History is Sumner Welles’ con- 
tribution to the list. 


One should not dismiss Welles as a 
third rate diplomat simply because John 
Gunther has seriously referred to him 
as “a true workman, a professional, an 
expert.” After all, Welles did enter the 
diplomatic service in 1915 and he re- 
mained in it most of the time until 1943, 
when he resigned from his position of 
Under Secretary of State. The book is a 
defense of Franklin D. Roosevelt as well 
as a vindication of the judgments of 
Sumner Welles. He praises, quite under- 
standably, Roosevelt’s support of Welles 
when Welles was feuding with Secre- 
tary of State Hull concerning Latin 
American affairs; he practically justifies 
Roosevelt’s decision to postpone political 
and territorial problems until after the 


end of the war, and he has little criticism 
for the decisions that Roosevelt made at 
Yalta. 


He attempts to justify Roosevelt’s un- 
willingness to cooperate with other na- 
tions in 1933; he neglects to state that 
Roosevelt was unfriendly to the League 
of Nations in 1933; he admits that al- 
though Roosevelt had given up all hope 
of peace with Japan by the end of No- 
vember, 1941, it never occurred to the 
president that Japan might attack us; he 
makes it evident that Roosevelt still be- 
lieved at Yalta in February, 1945, that 
he CRoosevelt) could control Stalin; he 
criticizes Truman for having been too 
generous to the Russians at the end of 
the war; he rates Byrnes a very inept 
Secretary of State; he criticizes Marshall 
and Truman for trying to force Chiang 
Kai-shek, in 1946, to include Commu- 
nists in the Cabinet; he is against Ger- 
man rearmament but for Japanese re- 
armament; he favors the United Nations 
and is for greater cooperation with Latin 
America. 

The book is necessarily partisan in na- 
ture but will be entirely acceptable to 
those who still maintain that our diplo- 
macy from 1941 to 1945 was judicious, 
far sighted, and ethical. Others will ques- 
tion it. 
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Devotional Reading 


for Summer 


COMMON MYSTIC PRAYER, by Ga- 
briel Diefenbach, O.F.M.Cap. The 
seeking reader who tentatively ap- 
proaches the practice of interior 
prayer, will find in this brief and sim- 
ple exposition of the mystic life, ex- 
planation, encouragement, safeguard 
and method. Directed to both lay peo- 
ple and religious, “Common Mystic 
Prayer” is written with a clarity and 
comprehensibility carefully attuned 
to the tempo of modern life. 

136 pp., $1.50 


ON KINDNESS, by Very Rev. J. 
Guibert, S.S. The first American 
printing of a modern classic, this mov- 
ing and quaintly appealing little book 
analyzes the Christlike virtue of kind- 
ness. A pocket-sized volume of med- 
itations, ite is enlivened with an 
abundance of proverbs, maxims and 
quotations. 172 pp., $1.25. 


e 
For Children 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY OUR 
MOTHER, by Catherine and Robb 
Beebe. A treasurable book which pre- 
sents the most notable of Our Lady’s 
Feastdays. A simple explanatory style 
is used, blended with beautiful and 
easily comprehended passages from 
the Scriptures. Illustrated with full- 
page pictures in two colors, 80 pp., 
paper, $1.00. 





POEMS FOR GOD’S CHILD, by E. S. 
Delightful poems for a child to grow 
up with. Without oversimplification 
or “writing down”, it explains great 
things by small, using the imagery 
and idiom of childhood. Reverently 
familiar with the house of God, His 
sacraments and His saints, the child 
himself speaks—of stars, of robins, of 
St. Christopher and St. Joseph, etc. 
56 pp., 75c. 

®e 


Dept. 4-1439 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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A Maryknoll Sister’s 
Tour of the Orient 
Pactric Hopscorcu, by Sister Maria 

Del Rey. Scribners. 181 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
This book is a fascinating account of 
the experiences of Maryknoll Sister Ma- 
ria Del Rey, who spent a year traveling 
among the missions of the Orient. Her 
travels took her through China, the 
Philippines, Guam, Palau, Japan, Korea 
and Hawaii. 

The mission Sisters are amazing. 
Hardship apparently means nothing to 


them. They bounce over rocky trails in - 


jeeps, hurtle down mountain roads on 
the precarious back seats of Chinese bi- 
cycles, or cheerfully curl up on the floor 
of a river sampan for a week’s trip. 
Reverent and charitable, stalwart in their 
faith, yet they see all the fun in the 
world around them, and are gay and 
cheerful about reverses that would 
plunge the average American into the 
depths of despair. 

The book, written for the most part 
in humorous vein, becomes serious when 
treating Molokai. There is a gripping 
chapter on the leper colony. The lepers, 
with stumps for hands and feet, some 
with their mouths slit at the corners by 
surgeons so they can eat, with tubes in 
their throats to allow breathing, with 
blinded or protruding eyes, could say to 
Sister Del Rey, “We are so happy here. 
God is so good to us.” Sister has included 
several heart-rerling stories about these 
people. The reader must agree with Sis- 
ter Marilyn who, in discussing these 
people, said, “I wonder just what we 
think we are going to get to heaven on.” 

The beautiful islands; the happy peo- 
ple—and then the war. At the end of 
the chapter on Korea we read: “Bishop 
Byrne and Father Booth . . . were cap- 
tured by the Reds in Seoul and marched 
north from the city. A French priest, 
more than eighty years old and a French 
St. Paul de Chartres Sister (my hostess 
in Seoul) were in the line of march. 
The half-frozen line of starvelings tot- 
tered out the north gate of Seoul. To 
where, no one knows.” 

Through Sister Del Rey’s vivid char- 
acterizations the reader becomes well ac- 
quainted with these fine priests and 
nuns, and thus it is brought home to him 
more poignantly what a brutal, savage, 
inhuman thing war has become in our 
day. 





Only Wonderful 


Return To Parapise, by James Mich- 
ener. Random House. 437 pp: $3.50. 


Reviewed by John P. Foley 


James Michener’s first visit to paradise 
was a successful adventure. Out of it 
came Tales of the South Pacific, a 
Pulitzer prize and a Broadway hit. His 
return, by comparison, will hardly cause 
a stir. 

Don’t get me wrong! Return to Para- 
dise is good. But it lacks the basic in- 
gredient for instantaneous popularity: 
lots of blood and sex. There is some, but 
it is subordinated to Michener’s lucid, 
factual account of the postwar Pacific. 
His compendious study includes a littlé 
cosmogony, philology, geography and 
history, in addition to fiction and report- 
ing. It’s an “inside” work, and Michener 
is a discerning Gunther who can write. 


In Return to Paradise, Michener first 
writes an essay on one particular section 
of the Pacific and follows up with a 
piece of fiction about the same section. 
“Thus,” he says, “the reader could see 
from the essay what I thought about a 
given island; while from the fictional 
story he could determine what the island 
thought about itself.” 


Michener’s opinions are more elo- 
quent and poignant than his stories. Es- 
pecially noteworthy are the essays on 
New Zealand and Australia. 


To those readers who get the travel 
urge, a word of caution before you pack 
your suitcase. “Paradise” is not really a 
paradise, but only “a wonderful place to 
live.” 





Sister Maria Del Rey: For the most 
part, in a humorous vein 
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Criticism and Defense 

Of Present-Day Spain 

Turs Is Spain, by Richard Pattee. Bruce. 
541 pp. $7.00. 
Reviewed by Paul S. Lietz 


All books on contemporary Spain, from 
the nature of the subject, must be con- 
troversial; this one is frankly so. Mr. 
Pattee is very forthright in his views. 
He is both a critic and a defender of the 
present regime. In essence, he maintains 
that Franco’s rise to power spelled the 
salvation of Spain from communism, but 
his continuance at the head of the state 
calls for a careful consideration of the 
alternatives. The author votes for a res- 
toration of the monarchy. 

Even one who disagrees with these 
views will admit the skill and thorough- 
ness of the presentation. Few writers in 
the United States can bring to bear such 
a vast array of knowledge, much of it in 
the form of personal experiences, upon 
the complex problems of modern Spain. 
A knowledge of Spanish history com- 
bined with a shrewd insight into the 
Spanish character and temperament en- 
able Mr. Pattee to write with authority 
on his subject. 

The author refuses to debate the 
problem of Franco on the basis of leg- 
itimacy. He shows convincingly that the 
anarchy existing in Spain prior to the 
outbreak of the Civil War makes this 
an academic queStion. Moreover, this 
anarchy paved the way for the entry of 
Russian influence long before the fight- 
ing started. But Franco’s regime is not 
a permanent solution. Spain, with the 
exception of Britain, is the most con- 
trolled country in Europe. Labor is throt- 
tled and agriculture is languishing and 
backward. Due to the sealing off process 
by the outside world, Spain is “living 
on its own flesh.” The transition to mon- 
archy provided by the law of succession 
will help to restore Spanish life, but the 
move has its difficulties. 

It might have come sooner except for 
what Pattee considers an international 
plot against Spain. “Almost every step 
in the policy that has been taken since 
1939 by western European powers and 
the United States has been predicated 
on error—the tragic error that threats and 
denunciations are effective weapons to 
force the Spanish government and peo- 
ple to change.” The constant attack has 
made impossible the normal evolution 
of the present regime. 


Junz, 1951 





Richard Pattee: Frankly controversial 


To many eager Americans, cherishing 
their own panaceas against tyranny and 
formulas for freedom, present-day Spain 
is an anachronism which must be 
changed at any cost. To such persons, 
the cautions of Mr. Pattee’s book should 
be a cause for hesitation. It is folly to 
think that Spain’s political pattern will 
be changed by pressure from without. 
The recent steps taken to enable Spain 
to take her normal place among the na- 
tions seem to indicate a realization of 
Mr. Pattee’s fundamental contention. 


Russian Diary 

Journey For Our Time, by Marquis 
de Custine. Translated by Phyllis 
Penn Kohler. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
338 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


This book is a penetrating analysis of 
Russia, its government and its people of 
more than 100 years ago. 

It was written in 1839 as the journal 
or diary of a Frenchman, the Marquis 
de Custine, who travelled extensively 
through Russia. The author prophesies 
the Russian Revolution of 1919, and in 
only one respect did this fail of being 
the perfect prophecy, by the very long- 
delayed occurrence of the upheaval. Too, 
the Marquis predicted that when the 
revolt would come, the results would be 
fearful, not only for all of Europe, but 
for the entire world. 

Just as communism is today, so Rus- 
sian despotism was repugnant to our 
civilization. It was the antithesis of rep- 


resentative government which stimulates 
production and provides for the general 
well-being of the people. Peter the Great 
in the seventeenth century absorbed the 
Patriarchate of Moscow, thus uniting 
the spiritual power to the political 
autocracy. Consequently the Russians 
missed the influence of chivalry and of 
religious tolerance. 

The volume makes clear above all else 
that it is not the particular ideology, but 
the ideologists that prevented Russia 
from joining the other nations in the 


* march of progress. 


Behind the Scenes 

Of Labor Relations 

PaTTERN FOR InpustriAL PzEace, by 
William Foote Whyte. Harper. 245 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Edward Marciniak 


How do you get industrial peace in a 
factory? Especially in a plant where there 
has been a sit-down strike and bitter 
conflict between the union and manage- 
ment? 

Pattern for Industrial Peace is a day- 
by-day case history of union-manage- 
ment relations at the Chicago plant of 
the Inland Container Corporation. It is 
the dramatic account of how a small 
steel plant, where bad personnel policies 
permitted wages of 16% cents an hour 
20 years ago, today not only pays high 
wages but enjoys the confidence and co- 
operation of the union, in this case the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO). 


Collective bargaining, face-to-face rela- 
tions between union representatives and 
management, a growing appreciation of 
the other man’s problems, all helped to 
wipe away the mistrust that kept the 
union and management apart. A social 
bond was found stronger than the eco- 
nomic differences that separated the two 
groups. 

The unusual characteristic of this 
book is that it is actually a detailed his- 
tory of labor relations in a specific com- 
pany. The reader is taken behind the 
scenes of contracts, public statements 
and union meetings, and sees labor rela- 
tions firsthand. In a field where platitude 
and prejudice predominate, a down-to- 
earth account is welcome. 

Employers who fear unionism, union 
officials who think every management 
has to exploit its employees, and stu- 
dents will find this book helpful. 
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Difficult Work 
Of Parole Board 
Paro.e Cuter, by David Dressler. Vik- 
ing. 310 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by James F. Walsh, S.J. 
The thesis of this book is that men who 


are getting out of prison need supervi- 
sion and help. Parole is not a privilege 
of the convict. It is a condition imposed 
on him for the good of society. Usually 
the parolee is given $5, a suit of clothes 
and a ticket to his home town. Unless, 


however, the state gets an effective sys- , 


tem of parole into operation, these men 
will join the army ‘of wanderers or re- 
vert to their old habits. 

In the fiscal year which ended June, 
1950, 3,485 paroles were granted, 5,145 
were denied. This would seem to con- 
firm what the author maintains: though 
there may be abuses here and there, the 
parole system is in general prudently 
administered. 

To some Mr. Dressler’s theory about 
the causes of crime may appear too sim- 
ple. From his experience, too little love 
is a major cause of crime, and the stories 
of underprivileged Sue and overprivi- 
leged Martin seem to bear this out. 
There is practically no reference to reli- 
gious influence in the rehabilitation of 
our young criminals. 

The variety of criminal: personalities 
described by the author shows the dif- 
ficult job of the parole board. The book 
reads like a series of O’Henry short 
stories. You will long remember Eddie 
the Eel, Pumpkin Pie.Joe and Hot Lips, 
not to omit the clever con men and the 
ridiculous Freudian psychiatrist. 

The author is a former director of the 
New York State Division of Parole. His 
is a must book for one studying social 
problems, and we are indebted to him 
for writing it. 


Algonquin Round Table 
Tue Vicious Crrce, by Margaret Case 
Harriman. Rinehart. 310 pp. $3.00. 


This story of the famous wits of the 
Algonquin Round Table, which met reg- 
ularly in the Algonquin Hotel, New 
York, during the twenties and thirties, 
should have made an enjoyable book, for 
it seemed to be the perfect combination 
of author and subject. But it isn’t. Writ- 
ten from a snob point of view, it is a 
collection of stale anecdotes. Now and 
then there’s a laugh, but the small 
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amount of humor is not worth wading 
through endless dull pages to find. 


Heywood Broun, Robert ‘Benchley, 
Dorothy Parker, Franklin P. Adams and 
the rest of the Round Table deserved 
better. 

D.H. 


Picture of Life 

In Middle Ages 

Tue Grory oF THE MeprevaL Wor .p, 
by Regine Pernoud. Roy. 266 pp. 
$4.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 


This book is definitely a welcome work, 
timely and ‘scholarly. It is meant to be 
less an academic contribution to me- 
dieval scholarship than an appeal to the 
more general reader. The Glory of the 
Medieval World is obviously the result 
of a feeling of chagrin on the part of the 
author that the Middle Ages have not 
been justly portrayed in the past and are 
still. misunderstood today. Regine Per- 
noud undertakes to describe in their true 
light many phases of life in the medieval 
era, but not in any controversial frame 
of mind. Her choice of topics, since she 
cannot treat of every phase is a happy 
one. 


The place of the family as opposed to 
the individual, the sciences, the fine arts, 
rural and city life, the Church, these are 
some of the subjects treated. There are 
even well-read historians who have not 
grasped the true significance of the fam- 
ily in the Middle Ages and in the for- 
mation of Europe generally. There were 
fine personal relations in dealings be- 
tween captain and soldier, buyer and 
seller, ruler and subject; there was also 
a sense of loyalty and respect which is 
missing in our more complex society. 
These are notes upon which historians 
rarely touch, and yet they are essential 
to the understanding of the era. 


These and many other interesting 
points are described in this work of 
Regine Pernoud. There is even a chap- 
ter, brief though: it is, dealing with 
French terms used by various writers, 
often used incorrectly too, or at least not 
in their genuine connotation. To scholar 
and general reader alike this little vol- 
ume will prove a gem and should lead 
to wider reading and research along the 
same lines. 


One suggestion may not be out of 
place here. The translator who has done 


Definitive Statement 
On Racial Questions 


STATEMENT ON Race, by Ashley Mon- 
tagu. Schuman. 172 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


One of the many valuable projects of 
UNESCO was the appointment of a 
panel of experts to meet in Paris, in 
December, 1949, to make up a definitive 
statement on race. After the first draft 
was completed, it was submitted to a 
panel of other experts and then was 
made public in final form in July, 1950, 
Because it consisted of only 21 short 
paragraphs, the editor of the group, Dr. 
Montagu, decided to give them to the 
general public in more extended form. 
First he sets forth the statement itself, 
and then he explains each paragraph in 
turn in five, ten, twenty or more: pages 
as the subject warrants. An Appendix 
furnishes the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which was published by 
the United Nations in December, 1948, 
and which merits comparison with that 


issued by the N.C:W.C. in 1947. 


The book is especially useful because 
of the great number of misconceptions 
about race which are current today andj 
which may be especially harmful in a 
country like ours, where racial differ- 
ences do exist. Catholics already have 
covered the scientific side of the subject 
in Scientific Aspects of the Race Ques 
tion, edited by H. S. Jennings (Catholic 
University Press, 1941), and the philo 
sophical side in Race, Nation, Person, 
edited by the late Bishop Corrigan and 
Father O’Toole (Barnes & Noble, 1944). 
The UNESCO statement, however, does 
demonstrate that our ideas are entirely 
scientific, and the clear definitions and 
short, understandable discussions of Dr. 
Montagu make the book an ideal scien- 
tific work for the general public. The 
Catholic reader who is interested in the 
topic could handle the two books men- 
tioned in this paragraph much more 
readily after mastering what Dr. Mon- 
tagu has to say. 





a fine piece of work in putting the origi 
nal into English would have made the 
book even more valuable by translating, 
or at least briefly paraphrasing, the brief 
French quotations which appear fre 
quently enough to justify such an added 
bit of work. 
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Problems and Pitfalls 

Ot Modern Marriage 

Sins oF Parents, by Charles Hugo 
Doyle. Nugent Press. 206 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. E. C. Herr 


This timely and practical guide on mar- 
riage and youth guidance is written by 
the author of Cana Is Forever, Father 
Charles Hugo Doyle, a Canadian priest, 
at present stationed in the Archdiocese 
of New York. Realizing that “never in 
the history of the world has there been 
such a need for a return to sanity and 
for a wise and noble relationship be- 
tween parents and their children,” Fa- 
ther Doyle deals not only with the evils 
of divorce, separation, alcoholism, birth 
control and abortion, but also with the 
problems of teaching children truth, 
honesty and thrift. 

He does not stop at showing, from 
revelation and reason, the sinfulness of 
many modern marriage evils, but goes 
further and gives specific step by step 
methods which can eliminate such catas- 
trophies. The chapter titles will show 
the wide scope of the book: “Broken 
Homes and Their Evil Consequences,” 
“Parents Who Fail at Love,” “By Their 
Sins You Shall Know Them,” “Alco- 
holic Parents,” “Parents Who Neglect 
to Teach the Value of Truth and Hon- 
esty,” “Parents Who Fail to Teach 
Thrift,” “Parents—Simon Legress or 
Milquetoasts,” “Parents Who Fail to 
Prepare Their Children for Life.” He 
continually hits at parents who sacrifice 
their children on the altar of selfishness, 
so that the reader concludes it is only by 
the grace of God that more innocent 
children do not fill our insane asylums 
and our jails. 

Father Doyle’s style is familiar and 
filled with anecdotes, quotations and his- 
torical references. At times one tires of 
the continual quotations of “authorities” 
of whom one has never heard, and of 
the magazine and newspaper ¢lippings 
from 50 years back. The author, also at 
times, seems to fall into the habit of 
exaggeration so that the reader occasion- 
ally doubts whether there can be such 
a thing as a happy marriage for poor 
mortals who have inherited original sin. 


However, the book as a whole is a chatty, © 


practical guide which priests have long 
been needing to recommend to couples 
about to be married and to parents in 
those first important years of their mar- 
ried life. It is recommended. 
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Scraps of paper found in the pocket of 
an old suit and recorded herewith for our 
mutual edification: 


From The New Yorker: “I once asked 
Mr. Shaw if he would like a television 
set. He answered, ‘God forbid. It’s bad 
enough having to heat them without 
having to see them, too.’” 


From the blurb on the Garden City 
edition of Graham Greene’s Heart of 
the Matter (“How to Make a Fast Buck” 
Department): 

“Wuat Marriace Coutp Survive 

Tue Primitive TEMPTATIONS 
Or a TropicaL JUNGLE?” 
“Why did Scobie’s wife bait him—why 
did she torture him in every way she 
knew how? Why did the little band of 
white government employees isolated on 
the African coast plot against him? Sco- 


_ bie had changed; for years he had re- 


sisted the dark evil spell of the tropics— 
yet now men scarcely dared whisper the 
things they suspected about Scobie. An 
intense story of passion and godliness by 


the author of The Third Man.” 


From a review by Christopher Hollis 
in The Tablet of Paul Blanshard’s Free- 
dom and Catholic Power, recently pub- 
lished in England (“Thank thee God we 
English Catholics are not like American 
Catholics” Department): “Mr. Blan- 
shard knows his own country well, and 
everything he has to say about condi- 
tions there is well worth weighing, its 
lessons, when they are pertinent, worth 
taking to heart. Of Europe, he clearly 
knows nothing, and the chapters that he 
adds on Catholicism in this Continent 
are pour rire.” 


From The Cost of a Best Seller by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes (“You're 
Breaking My Heart” Department): “I 
hear church bells ringing and I would 
like to throw down my pencil and close 
my copy book and go to Benediction. 
Church-going has always been a joyous 
and rewarding part of my religion and 
frequent, almost daily, attendance at 
some rite was once a habit with me. 
Now I go only to those which are a re- 
quirement of the Catholic church—to 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 


Mass on Sundays and other Holy Days 
of Obligation, to Confession and Com- 
munion once a year. I miss that attend- 
ance at Benediction which was so spun- 
taneous; left me with a special sense of 
serenity. But there is that deadline. . . .” 





From the writings of Herman Mel- 
ville: “To produce a mighty book, you 
must choose a mighty theme. No great 
and enduring volume can ever be writ- 
ten on the flea, though many there be 
that have tried it.” 


From an excellent letter explaining 
why Integrity is in debt. One of the rea- 
sons being “the good Catholic who 
vaguely believes he is doing the Church 
a favor by reading religious literature, 
so he should at least get it free.” 


From the Chicago Daily News: “The 
average owner of a television set spends 
more than 23 hours a week watching his 
set. Including his Sundays and vacation 
watching, in three years he spends as 
much time watching television as it takes 
to get a college degree.” 


From Variety (NB: A showing of 
“The Bicycle Thief” was stopped by a 
Knights of Columbus picket line in New 
York City recently): “Rome March 27. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII and asso- 
ciates of the clergy were shown a two- 
hour program of excerpts from three of 
Italian director Vittorio De Sica’s films 
. . . including “Moraile in Milan,’ ‘Bi- 
cycle Thief’ and ‘Shoe Shine.’ 


From an advertisement of the Heart 
Shield Bible Company: “On land, sea 
and in the air, protect your loved one! 
Give him this heavy gauge, Gold Plated 
Steel shielded bible to cover his heart. 
The Gold-Plated Heart Shield New 
Testament or the Heart Shield Catholic 
Prayer Book actually has 20 gauge steel 
cover jackets. In repeated’ official target 
tests, this weight steel has always de- 
flected army bullets and may just as 
miraculously deflect shrapnel and other 
small arms fire. . . . It protects his being 
and his heart with the Gold-Plated Steel 
Cover that has actually deflected bullets, 
shrapnel and bayonets.” 
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Garrulous Barber 

Who Ruled France 

Tue Mrracutous Barser, by Marcel 
Ayme. Harper. 248 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


To his wife, his-factory-workers and his 
friends, the rich man’s death meant little 
but relief and change; there was precious 
little else to be felt or savored in this 
sick France. Money, sex and sophistry 
had been strange gods, and hearts were 
no longer open to love or grief or simple 
honor. 

If this picture be even close to true, 
no wonder France fell; nor do we marvel 
that the priest-workmen have had to start 
so humbly and so deep in the dock-yards 
and back streets of the poor to attempt 
the rescue. There would seem to be no 
hope at all in the middle class. 


Along with such honest disgust, and 
with such bold and brilliant insight into 
social decay, however, we ask for a high 
compassion that is lacking here. The 
Catholic reader will sense in both author 
and book the tragically deep injury at- 
tendant on the “Church’s first daugh- 
ter’s” historic apostasy. Yet the conscious- 
ness of satirist Ayme is far from un- 
Christian. The sharply salutary effect 
would not be here if it were otherwise. 
His sharpest portrait is a kindly sophis- 
ticate haunted by visions of a “menacing 
void”—still nobly inclined, still thirsting 
for transcendant standards of a wiser 
time. The penultimate type, perhaps, of 
Rousseau’s natural man. 

In this nerveless and confused atmo- 
sphere Cit happens to be the short reign 
of the Popular Front that is depicted 
here) a garrulous barber can as well 
chart the destinies of France as all of 


her statesmen together. And—in Mr. 


Ayme’s fantasy, at least—the title charac- 
ter does. 

There is many another murderous 
touch. A nominally Catholic author be- 
set by carefully cultivated fame recalls 
Bernanos’ miserable country academician 
in the novel Joy. Contemporary muddle- 
mindedness of all kinds gets short shrift 
at the hands of Ayme. With “modern 
awarenesses,” .with tender-minded ro- 
manticism towal s sin and exoticism, he 
is: xqughw aiid irresistably funny. 


Whi shoul such lusty therapy be cir- 
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cumscribed, except for the young? 


This last is a necessary limit, though. 
Sensation calls the turn in this entertain- 
ing tale that is realistic in the traditional 
French way, so that its finest merit, its 
ferocious detachment, might well con- 
found confusion for the even slightly 
immature. A specially limited audience 
for this strong but controversial talent is 
here suggested. . 


The Irish Rising: 
Dublin in 1916 


INsurRECTION, by Liam O'Flaherty. Lit- 
tle, Brown. 248 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by J]. C. Lehane, C.M. 


One of the main differences between 
the American novel and the English or 
Irish novel is that these latter are shorter, 
better organized, and more to the point. 
O’Flaherty’s Insurrection can be cited as 
proof. For here, within the compara- 
tively brief compass of 248 pages, is a 
powerful, vivid and moving story of the 
Irish Rising of 1916. 


In fact, Insurrection is a minor mas- 
terpiece of organization. The events are 
confined to the actual week of the Ris- 
ing, beginning at noon Easter Monday 
and ending with the surrender of Pearse 
on Saturday. O'Flaherty further secures 
superb unity by having the reader see 
everything through the eyes and mind 





Liam O’Flaherty: Understands greatness 


of the book’s hero and central character, | 
Bartley Madden. He is a young man § 


from Connemara who is accidentally 
drawn into the fighting by being present 
on O'Connell Street in Dublin when 
the Rebellion began. He catches a 
glimpse of a strange and grand idealism 
which he cannot understand but which 
releases something within his soul, espe- 
cially when he sees this idealism personi- 
fied in one of the rebel leaders whom 
Madden follows with blind devotion to 
the heroic and bitter end. 


At times, O’Flaherty is a bit rough on 
the Irish as when he stresses the sordid 
side of the Rising by describing the loot- 
ing by the Dublin mob of the great shops 
along O’Connell Street. That such loot- 
ing took place, however, cannot be de- 
nied. 

Insurrection should be classified as a 
superior novel not only in form but in 
content. The author understands the 
greatness of the vision that lay behind 
the Rising and his sympathy for those 
involved in it lifts him to greatness. 


The Writing of Three Books, 
A.Pooka and a Poker Game 


Ar Swim - Two - Bmps, by Flann 
O’Brien. Pantheon. 316 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 

At Swim-Two-Birds is a book of literary 
importance. Readers concerned with 
form and the development of the stream 
of consciousness novel will enjoy this 
fantastic work of a brilliant Itishman. 
Probably only a Celtic mind could have 
created such a book. It is Irish to the 
bone, though not the Hibernian Society, 
shamrock variety. Its roots stem from the 
Gaelic Renaissance, nourished by the 
native folk lore of the Aran Islands and 
fed on the conversation of the Dublin 
intelligentsia, at times, perhaps, irra- 
tional but always brilliant and usually 
funny. 

The author tells the story of an in- 
dolent, dreamy Irish student at the Uni- 
versity who lives with a dull, orthodox 
uncle. From this real setting he takes the 
reader into the world of the sub-con- 
scious. The student is writing a book 
about an incredible man, named Trellis, 
who comes alive.to write a book about 
characters who come to life and write a 


book about Trellis. On the first page the J 


student suggests three possible openings 
for his book. The first introduces the 
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Pooka, a form of devil, that sits in his 
firewood hut and contemplates the sci- 
ence of numerals. The second possible 
beginning presents a John Furriskey who 
is born at the age of 25 with a memory 
of these years but without a shred of 
experience. A third opening that sug- 
gests itself to the student-author concerns 
Finn MacCool, who comes straight out 
of Gaelic legend. 

Now all these people come to life and 
do and say uproariously funny things. 
A Good Fairy comes to stay with the 
Pooka and, sitting in his pocket, de- 
mands to be included in a poker game. 
The story is half mad yet completely 
under the control of its author. It sug- 
gests the rich legendary background of 
the ancient Gaelics, the coarse and weird 
element of James Joyce, the puckish 
quality of James Stephens. It represents 
literary Ireland if from a somewhat prej- 
udiced, distorted but brilliant angle. The 
merits of the book lie in its originality 
of form, endless imagination, and its real, 
if often offensively course humor. The 
style bends itself to suit each character. 
Here and there it reaches a kind of 
lyrical beauty. 


How this book will be received is hard 
to guess. But it is safe to say that anyone 
interested in the advancement of the 
novel will hail this wild tale as a definite 
contribution. 


Commodore Tribe 
And His Festival - 


Festiva, by J. B. Priestly. Harper. 607 
pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
This is a gay and happy novel that does 
much more than tell an interesting story. 
It releases the tension of hurry and 
worry, and transports one completely 
and convincingly to an English commu- 


nity, Farbridge by name, with its nearly 


60,000 inhabitants in this spring of 1951. 
There the most important local issue 
seems to be whether or not the com- 
munity, stolid, conservative’ and dull, 
will succumb to the wiles of Commodore 
Horace Tribe and have a good time for 
itself by taking part in the Festival of 
Britain program. 

The Commodore, a poverty stricken 
adventurer in his sixties, was recently. 
discharged from his editorial post by a 
disgruntled publisher out of sympathy 
with the Commodore’s easy and elastic 
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From jacket of The Magnificent MacDarney 


ways of handling foreign news. On the 
advice of a canny friend, he decides to 
enter “public life,” and chooses Farbridge 
for his field. A chance meeting with 
two young people provides him with 
two assistants to persuade Farbridge that 
it simply must reconsider its earlier re- 
fusal to have a community festival. 
Minor and major problems are met and 
resolved through flattery, ingenuity, bul- 
lying, personal charm or hard work. 
Eventually a town meeting reverses its 
earlier decision, and the festival is every 
kind of success. 


These events provide no surprise for 
they were expected from the beginning, 
but the manner in which they are 
reached and the unforgettable lot of odd 
characters that enter into the making of 
the Farbridge Festival make the reading 
of Priestly’s new novel a most refreshing 
experience. Few living writers can match 
J. B. Priestly for his impish and gay 
humor, and his colorful word portraits. 
In this reviewer's opinion such good en- 
tertainment is hard to match. Here is 
a happy book, guaranteed to please al- 
most anyone who turns to it. 


A Man of Dublin 

Tue Macniricent MacDarney, by 
John D. Sheridan. Pellegrini and 
Cudahy. 309 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


The Magnificent MacDarney—“the One 
and Only’—was a magnificent tippler, 
a magnificent liar, a magnificent dead- 
beat. Yet he died a magnificent death. 
All in all, John D. Sheridan -has given 
us a magnificent novel of Dublin life. 


It is the story of Daniel Sarsfield Mac- 


Darney, a top-notch actor and enter- 
tainer who dribbled away his career 
through surrender to his thirst. He trans- 
ferred his acting from stage to barroom 
where he exercised his charm and talents 
in extracting free drinks from friend, 
acquaintance or stranger. The inevitable 
result of his notorious elbow-bending 
was sorrow and misery for his patient, 
faithful family. The brunt of it all fell 
mostly on Sarah, his lodger-keeping, 
humble wife and on Nora, his legal- 
stenographer, unhappy daugter. Could 
she ever marry and leave her mother 
while her father was consecrated to the 
cult of the bottle ? 

How MacDarney’s release came about 
is for everyone to read who will rejoice 
in a witty yet heart-warming story which 
expressly answers MacDarney’s own 
question: “What the hell brought me_ 
here?” 

Mr. Sheridan certainly knows his hu- 
man beings—and he gives us ample evi- 
dence of his understanding. If the Mac- 
Darneys were members of our own fam- 
ily we would not know them better. 

The Magnificent MacDarney is a far 
cry from the sludge pumped out by so 
many authors. It will be a delight to its 
readers. 


The Tin Can Navy 
Tue Carne Mutiny, by Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday. 576 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by David Young 


This novel, about life on a mine-sweeper 
during World War II, is very long. It 
would be very much better if it were 
about half its actual length. Mr. Wouk 
tells two stories: one is a highly readable 
adventure yarn about a “mutiny” on the 
U.S.S. Caine; the other is the story of 
the maturing of Willie Keith, officer in 
the United States Naval Reserve. 


In telling the story of the mutiny, 
Wouk has done a good job of getting 
down on paper much of the atmosphere 
of the “tin can” navy. In addition he has 
done it with a minimum of four-letter 
words. In teliing the story of Willie 
Keith, he has unfortunately fallen back 
on many of the cliches of the soap opera 
and the slick magazine, including a 
romance that reads as if it were stolen 
from a true confessions magazine. 

If you are willing to skip or skim the 
sections that are junk, you will find other 
sections that contain a well-told story. 
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Irish Fishermen 
Of Galway Bay 
Rain ON THE Winn, by Walter Macken. 

Macmillan. 312 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 

S.S.N.D. 

Rain on the Wind is another delightful 
tale of life in an Irish fishing village 
with the emphasis on strong men, beau- 
tiful women and simple, sturdy homes 
with a great and simple people fighting 
to wrest a living from the unpredictable 
Galway seas. 

The hero, Mico Mor, slow at book- 
learning, but quick to read the moods of 
the sea, and the temper and hearts of 
those around him, his face marked at 
birth by a purple blemish, works himself 
into the hearts of the village, the girl 
who matters, and the reader. His bril- 
liant brother, Tommy, loses all things of 
real value. But peace, after external and 
internal conflict, is achieved for Mico 
only when he recognizes that there are 
those who love him for what he is, and 
to them the birthmark is of no conse- 
quence. 

None of the characters of the novel is 
blurred; even those who appear transi- 
ently as background have individuality. 
The major characters, Mico’s father, big 
Micel, his mother, scolding Delia, his 
grandfather, his friends Peter and Coi- 
min, and the two girls in the story, Jo 
and Maeve, all possess color and reality 
—something of the depth of dimensional 
painting. 

Walter Macken is equally successful 
in his swift brush-stroke descriptions of 
the village, the island, the wind on the 
water. There is a salty quality of sea- 
swept cleanliness in the wholesome nat- 
ural goodness depicted. 

One weakness, and it is fundamental, 
is an almost total lack of spiritual depth, 
of Catholic spiritual understanding—a 
strange lack in a Galway village. There 
is a church, to be sure, but only the old 
need it, as refuge in their loneliness. 
More real, more vivid, more essential in 
the unfolding of plot, is the ghost ship 
that foretells tragedy. It is true that 
Mico’s worry about Peter’s suicide is al- 
layed only by his father’s assurance that 
Peter was insane; it is true that Jo enters 
religious life. But there are dark prob- 
lems raised that the light of faith might 
have dispelled. The faith in Claddagh 
does not appear to be a part of bone and 
tissue. 
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The reader catches himself comparing 
Rain on the Wind with The Norway- 
man. Walter Macken’s is the more ar- 
tistic, the more technically perfect novel; 
O’Connor’s gives the truer picture of 


Irish Catholic fishermen. 


Junipero Serra 

Tue Nine Days oF FaTHer Serra, by 
Isabelle Gibson Ziegler. Longmans, 
Green. 242 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Within the framework of the nine days 
of a novena, Isabelle Gibson Ziegler tells 
sympathetically the struggles of Father 
Junipero Serra to help the Indian, to 
convert him, to aid him somewhat in 
advancing along the lines of technical 
“civilization,” to control the Spanish sol- 
diers sent to claim New California for 
Spain, and to work out his own life ac- 
cording to the plan God had set for him, 
as well as Father Serra could follow the 
plan. 

Miss Ziegler’s characterizations are 
good, particularly of the villain, Miguel 
Viamonte, the golden haired Spaniard, 
accepted as a white god by the Indians; 
but best of all is humble, appealing, 
trusting Father Serra himself. 

Combining biography and history in 
fiction form, the author has done an ad- 
mirable job. Her villain’s villany is in- 
deed terrible, but her recital of it, while 
realistic, should not disturb the emotion- 
ally mature adult. 

Particularly timely and significant is 
the book because the process leading to- 
ward the hoped-for canonization of Fa- 
ther Serra is now in progress. 


Little People of Russia 


Tue Restiess Heart, by Sergei Maxi- 
mov. Scribner. 349 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


The Restless Heart can be judged on 
three levels. 

As a story, it is intensely absorbing, 
peopled by passionate, amusing, likable, 
complex characters. Although emerging 
only gradually, Dennis Bushuyev’s is 
“the restless heart,” poetically gifted, 
romantically entangled with Manefa 
Akhtyrov, yet ever conscious of injustice 
to Alim, her husband. Patriarchal Seve- 
rian, the grandfather, and the comic 
Wash Grisha are more than types of 
that fundamental.awareness of God and 





patient acceptance of fate which are im- J 
plicit in the Russian character, whatever 
the regime. 


In that it contains a brutal murder, 
unsolved until near the end, Sergei 
Maximov’s novel may be classed as a 
mystery. Suspects are few and motives 
are mixed and the eventual clarification 
comes as a surprise. 


Finally, in a world bisected by the iron 
curtain, the book gives a picture of the 
little people of Russia and their reaction 
to the Communist regime. Maximov : 
writes of the thirties, when already there 
were deviations from the party line. Im- 
plicit in the thinking of all his charac- 
ters and serving to unite the Moscow 
intellectual with the Volga peasant is the 
acceptance of yet another curtain, that 
between the Russian people and their 
Communist overlords. The defiance of 
Alim Akhtyrov, too benevolent kolkhoz 
official, at bay before omnipotent bureau- 
cracy, is credible and his comment elo- 
quent: “Besides society, Patokin, there’s 
man yet, too. And man has things of his 
own. He has a life of his own. That's 
what we forget about.” 


The Irish and the Welsh 


THe Great DiscrpL—E AND OTHER 
Stories, by W. B. Ready. Bruce. 158 
pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


The first thing to say about this book is 
that it contains some good stories. The 
doings of the Irish and the Welsh, in 
this country and in their countries, pro- 
vide most of the subject matter, and’ Mr. 
Ready’s “prose, as lilting and liquid as 
anything that has come out of Ireland, 
makes the subject matter most pleasing. 
The people he presents are neither the 
bitter, sour Irish of James Joyce nor the 
happy hod-carriers of Hollywood and the 
stage: they are somewhere in between, 
about where you might expect to find 
real people. 

Some of the stories, such as “Barring 
the Weight,” “Mothers’ Meeting” and 
“The Piper Pays” are moving and men- 
orable, some are humorous yet tender, 
and others are nothing but good-natured 
banter. 

The seven “stories” in the middle of 
the book, almost folk tales in modern 
idiom, are in their way among the best } 
the book has to offer. Unfortunately, 


sandwiched in as they are and in no way 
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set apart from the other stories with 
which they somehow seem to clash, they 
give the impression of having been put 
there to fill out the book to proper size. 
Presented by themselves, with illustra- 
tions which catch their spirit, they would 
make a marvelous book of stories for 
“children of all ages.” 


Political Intrigue 
In the Balkans 


Jupcment on Detrtcuev, by Eric Am- 
bler. Knopf. 247 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher | 
This is the first novel in ten years from 


the pen of Eric Ambler, who established 
himself as a topflight writer of suspense 
narratives with such thrillers as Coffin 
for Dimitrios and Journey Into Fear. His 
years away from his craft, spent in the 
British army and in the film industry, 
have not diminished his skill. In Judg- 
ment on Deltchev he has written a 
thriller to match the best of his pre-war 
efforts. 

His narrator, Foster, an English play- 
wright, finds himself in an unnamed 
Balkan country on a journalistic assign- 
ment to cover the trial of Yordan Delt- 
chev, former head of the country’s provi- 
sional government, now imprisoned by 
the People’s Party, which has seized con- 
trol and set up a dictatorship. In an 
attempt to discredit Deltchev, a popular 
figure, his accusers claim that he is a 
member of the Brotherhood Corps, a 
notorious secret society which has been 
responsible for the deaths of hundreds of 
its political enemies. 

Although warned against such indis- 
cretion, Foster determines to uncover the 
facts in the case. A visit to Madame 
Deltchev catapults him into a situation 
of intrigue and violence from which he 
barely escapes with his life. In the course 
of his investigations Foster learns some- 
thing of the true character of Deltchev 
and of the dilemma that faces a states- 
man of democratic ideals when threat- 
ened by the possibility of dictatorship. 

Ambler has rare ability to create, with 
a few, well-drawn characters, and a prop- 
erly sinister background, an atmosphere 
of suspense that never lets the reader 
down. And he does it without the usual 
props of irrelevant love interest, or the 
brutal language so often considered nec- 
essary in books of this genre. Let us hope 
that there won’t be another lapse of ten 


years before his next book. 
Jung, 1951 








Eric Ambler: Properly sinister 


W. B. Ready: Lilting and liquid 





Walter Macken: Technically perfect 


Infant Abandoned 

In St. Pat’s Cathedral 

Tue Founpuine, by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. Scribner. 304 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Dan Herr 


Let’s begin by admitting that Cardinal 
Spellman is no Graham Greene or 
Evelyn Waugh, and that he has not pro- 
duced the great American Catholic 
novel. But let’s also admit that Cardinal 
Spellman has written an unpretentious 
story with great charm and warmth. 

I was told recently that the Cardinal 
for a long time was undecided about 
publishing this novel. Up to the last min- 
utes, in fact, he had misgivings about 
the venture. Finally, he submitted it to 
a group of people whose opinions he re- 
spected, and they unanimously urged 
him to release it. Their advice was good. 

Actually this round-about, negative 
approach of mine is not fair to The 
Foundling, but when a man strays out- 
side his field, even though he be a Car- 
dinal, there is always a certain amount 
of eyebrow lifting and a show-me atti- 
tude that the professional does not face. 
I must admit that to some extent I shared 
these doubts and I herewith recant them. 

The Foundling tells of a veteran of 
World War I who wanders the streets 
of New York afraid to face his family 
and his fiancee because of a disfigured 
face and a missing arm. He follows the 
throngs into St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He 
falls asleep there and, when he wakes, 
discovers a foundling who has been left 
by his mother in the Christmas crib. 

The novel concerns the life of this 
foundling, Peter Lane. It takes him from 
St. Pat’s to the New York Foundling 
Hospital, to Mount Mary Home on 
Staten Island, to the streets of New 
York, to the battlefields of New Guinea 
(where he is blinded by a grenade) and, 
finally, to the arms of the girl he loves. 
The plot is simple, the style, clear. The 
characters, while not particularly orig- 
inal, are well-drawn and will live for the 
reader. Most important, this novel is 
filled with a love for children of all races 
and all religions which should teach a 
most worthwhile and much needed les- 
son to the hate-mongers among us who 
are striving to sow discord among the 
people of our country. 

Almost anyone, except possibly the 
ultra-sophisticated, should enjoy The 
Foundling. It’s no world-beater, but it 
is good. 
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Pictures of the People 

In Post-War Germany 

THe Smoxinc Mountain, by Kay 
Boyle. McGraw-Hill. 273 pp. $3. 50. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 


This is a haunting collection of 11 short 
stories set in Germany today, prefaced 
by an introduction which tells in detail 
about the war-criminal trial of one Hein- 
rich Baab, Gestapo official, $.S. Trooper 
and, unofhcially, “The Terror of the 
Frankfurt Jews.” 

The introduction, written in a mat- 
ter-of-fact fashion contrasts sharply with 
Miss Boyle’s sensitive, subtle story-tell- 
ing; but it has all the cleverness of her 
expert technique. Her description of 
Baab’s heavy-lidded eyes, bull neck, and 
stolid peanut munching throughout his 
trial is far more revealing than are all her 
careful footnotes. 

Most of the stories concern the Ger- 
mans themselves, their stubborn pride, 
their abject struggle to keep alive, the 
privations they endure, the “angles” they 
use to survive—told not in impersonal 
statistics, but in small aching tales: how 
one little boy got new shoes, how an- 
other did not get a watch. But there are, 
too, several sharply etched stories of the 
army of occupation which will make you 
think. One of these, laid in the country 
whose leaders are being tried for crimes 
committed in the name of race purifica- 
tion, is a hollow echo of our own “race” 
problem. 

The Smoking Mountain, while it 
makes no pretense of being a documen- 
tary on post-war Germany, does tell a 
great deal about post-war Germans, 
which is quite a different matter. It is, at 
the very least, an interesting and valu- 
able addition to the increasing mass of 
material on post-war Europe. 


Man from Fresno 


Rock Wacram, by William Saroyan. 
Doubleday. 301 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by David Young 


Even the staunchest admirers of William 
Saroyan may well be disappointed with 
Rock Wagram, much of which appears 
to be autobiographical. His seemingly 
crazy, but pointed dialogue still has 
much of the brilliance it had before, but 
the amazing gusto and appetite for life 


which marked his earlier writing seem. 


badly jaded. In fact the whole point of 
the novel would seem to be that life is 
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only worth living if a man has the gusto 
and appetite for it, yet the longer a man 
lives the harder he has to work to con- 
vince himself that he has even a desire 
to go on living. 

The story is concerned with Rock 
Wagram, one time bartender in a Fresno 
saloon and now, at 33, a movie star 
whose most prosperous days are behind 
him. He is divorced from his wife who 
has custody of their two children. As he 
goes back to Fresno to visit his family 
he reviews his life in flashbacks and, 
after visiting the scenes of his youth and 
trying to see what the future holds for 
him, he concludes that “all his life a 
man knows, he knows, he knows forever 
and forever, but all he knows is, I am 
alone, I am unhappy, but I’ve still got 
my car, and I've still got my ten-cent coin 
that says I lovea you.” 

Dyed-in-the-wool Saroyan fans _ will 
want to read this to see what William 
has been doing of late, but it will not be 
of much interest to anyone else. 


Anti-Communist? 

Tue Burnep BraMstez, by Manes Sper- 
ber. Doubleday. 405 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Eddie Doherty 


This book, supposed to be an anti-com- 
munist novel that all France is enthu- 
siastic about, is an attempt to glorify the 
first Bolsheviks. 

The book is full of psychology. Every- 
body psychoanalyzes everybody else. 
And what profound and ponderous piffle 
they produce! Listen to this: “Pull your- 
self together. Try to hope, and then 
you'll despair, which is normal. Can you 
hear what I’m saying?” 

I waded through 400 and some odd 
pages of this, and through some vague 
bits of action, through brutalities, vul- 
garities, the shoddiest of shoddy love af- 
fairs, through many lines of blasphemy, 


contempt for the Catholic Church, lies, : 


slurs against priests and innuendos 
against all belief in God. I felt weary 
when I got through to the last page. I 
felt stultified. I felt more bored than I 
had ever been by any book I can remem- 
ber reading in the past 50 years. And I 
felt puzzled. 

How can anyone fight Atheistic Com” 
munism with an atheistic book? How 
can anybody fight Atheistic Communism 
by attempting to glorify or justify Athe- 
istic Communists? Mr. Sperber says that 
is what he is doing. 


Two Men from China: 

Altruist and Superman 

Gop’s Mgn, by Pearl S. Buck. John Day, 
375 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


Pearl Buck turns to an American setting 
and characters this time, and the result 
is a modern parable with overtones of 
Lloyd Douglas and Upton Sinclair. Her 
two protagonists, Clem Miller and Wil- 
liam Lane, have nothing in common ex- 
cept that both were the sons of mission- 
aries in China, who came to this coun- 
try to escape the persecution of white 
people following the Boxer Rebellion. 
Clem, brought up in austerity by a fa- 
ther who practiced poverty for religious 
reasons, has little faith in God, but an 
immense love of his fellowman, and be- 
lieves that feeding the world is the only 
way to begin to cure its ills. William, 
reared in comparative luxury as the son 
of an Episcopalian minister, seeks to 
achieve power over men’s minds. Con- 
vinced that all his ideas are the right 
ones, he founds a chain of tabloid news- 
papers designed to direct the thinking 
of the American people. Clem perseveres 
in his endless search for a way to feed 


the world, and though his advice on food § 


distribution is even accepted by F.D.R., 
he is generally considered a hopeless 
fanatic, and dies unhonored. 

Miss Buck tells a good story in the 
best slick magazine tradition, with the 
usual romances and family complications 
to add interest, but the credibility of her 
tale leaves something to be desired. How 
the altruistic Clem manages to become 
a millionaire food magnate while main- 
taining his policy of giving away food 
to all who ask for it is a miracle of eco- 
nomics hard to fathom. William, the 
newspaper tycoon, is depicted as a man 
who feels nothing but contempt for his 
fellowmen, and thinks that people. must 
be controlled and led by a superman like 
himself. The fact that he becomes a 
Catholic seems to indicate Miss Buck’s 
low opinion of the Church, as his cons 
version never increases his love of his 
neighbors, but merely strengthens him 
in his old behavior patterns. 

The author evidently shares Clem 
Miller’s belief that food should be as 
free and available to all men as air and 
water—and no one will say that is not a 
noble idea. She also seems to think that 


belief in God is an unnecessary luxury, § 


a sort of prop to the ego of the insecure. 
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Life in Modern China 

As Reds Take Over 

Tue SEASON OF THE STRANGER, by 
Stephen Becker. Harper. 278 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph Zavadil 


The publishers of Stephen Becker's first 
novel apparently were singularly im- 
pressed with its unique and unusual 
qualities. (The Season of the Stranger 
is a Harper “Find”.) Actually Becker has 
written a surprisingly typical example of 
present-day fiction; and in that perhaps 
unhappy fact lies one key to an evalua- 
tion of the book itself. 

Modern China (circa 1947) is the 
scene of author Becker’s story; an Amer- 
ican teacher, his Chinese students and 
friends are the principal characters; plot 
action concerns excited life in a large 
university that watches the retreat of 
long-hated Nationalist soldiers and 
awaits the arrival of conquering Com- 
munist troops. Yet plot, character and 
situation as such are not the really im- 
portant components of The Season of 
the Stranger. Ideas and ideologies, hopes 
and ideals are the actual heroes and 
heroines of these chapters. 

The Season of the Stranger basically 
resembles dozens of modern novels. Its 
merits and weaknesses, moreover, are 
typical of its literary brethren: on the 
one hand, strength and variety of pres- 
entation, vividness of description, faith- 
fulness of representation, artfulness of 
design; on the other hand, tiresome volu- 
bility, abstruseness of purpose and direc- 
tion, confusion of principles and failure 
in several respects to distinguish between 
right and wrong. 


Devil and the A-Bomb 


Tue Innocent Eve, by Robert Nathan. 

Knopf. 184 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 
On October 31, 1949,-the devil and his 
female secretary, Samantha, showed up 
at a Hallowe’en costume party, which 
numbered officials of state among its 
guests. Lucifer’s main business there was 
to gain control of the atom bomb but he 
was out also to collect what souls he 
could. 

A great deal might be done with this 
set-up, but Mr. Nathan seems not quitq 
to have done it. His Lucifer, for one 
thing, is not altogether consistent in his 
satanic role. Sometimes emanating wis- 
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dom, he is almost benevolent. At other 
times, he is stupid, even for the devil. 

The jacket suggests that this book 
might offer “a possible answer to the rid- 
dle that bewilders mankind today.” We 
cannot imagine what that refers to, un- 
less to the author’s demonstration that 
the devil intervenes in men’s affairs, but 
that is part of the problem, not its solu- 
tion. 

The book is not irreverent as a whole, 
but there are a few examples of mis- 
quided familiarity with god. “‘I am a 
sinner,’ said Bishop Donner. . . . “We all 
break windows now and then,’ said 
God.” There is, in addition, a general 
atmosphere of moral, intellectual and 
aesthetic confusion which makes the 
book, at least, partially objectionable. 


Confederate Navy 


‘Proup New Fr aes, by F. Van Wyck 


Mason. Lippincott. 493 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


In 1948 Van Wyck Mason completed a 
tetralogy about the Revolutionary War. 
A fast change of scenery and characters 
has enabled him to launch forthwith 
into a new series that fictionalizes the 
Civil War. 

Although Lt. Sam Seymour of the 
Confederate Navy is the chief protagon- 
ist of this novel, the initial third of the 
book traces the career of his brother 
Irad whose wife Sylvia uses her feminine 
wile on Southern gentlemen of influence 
to bring her husband advancement and 
prestige in the Confederate cause. 

But the burden of the story is the 
romantic and patriotic adventures of 
Sam Seymour. A widower, Sam manages 
to be loved passionately by four women, 
all distinctly different types. Sam, mean- 
while, proves his talents by building a 
huge man-of-war at New Orleans, but 
the chicanery and venality of his'com- 
patriots delay completion of the ship, 
and the Federal Navy steams up the 
Mississippi to blast New Orleans and 
the disorganized Southern Navy. 

In Proud New Flags Van Wyck Ma- 
son has pulled out all the stops: melo- 
dramatic, romantic and sentimental. Co- 
incidences continually mar the plot and 
cliches burden the style. For an accumu- 
lation of colorful details and data about 
the early phases of the Confederate 
Navy, Mason deserves a nod. For a 
clumsy and naive work of fiction, he de- 
serves little sympathy. 


Search for Revenge 

In French Village 

CanpLEs FoR THERESE, by I. A. R. 
Wylie. Random House. 313 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Margaret M. Neville 


Miss Wylie’s latest novel, Candles for 
Therese, is a story of an English artist’s 
experiences among the embittered peas- 
antry of a French village in the period 
shortly after World War II. The author’s 
creation of a grief laden atmosphere is 
well done and is a fitting setting for the 
vengeful mood of the artist, Richard 
Clyde, who is seeking the betrayer of a 
French resistance group which included 
his own brother. That the story does not 
turn out to be an account of cruel re- 
venge, however, is due in great part to 
the influence of two women, Julie For- 
dyce, who loves Richard and continues 
to counsel him all the while he is away 
from her by writing a series of very 
frank letters; and Therese Ronsard, 
whom he loves and hopes to keep from 
entering a convent. 

In the emotional complications of 
hatred and love surrounding these char- 
acters, the author has material for a 
story of great dramatic-intensity, but she 
fails to analyze deeply enough the mo- 
tives of her characters, and thus fails to 
make their corresponding actions con- 
vincing. In a few places, such as the 
scene of the betrayer’s trial, we get an 
effective piece of writing, but often we 
are left dissatisfied that a scene does not 
develop the intensity it promised. 

The first part of the story moves 
slowly, but the final section rushes to a 
close. There are so many characters who 
have entered the life of Richard in one 
way or another that the author has a big 
problem in letting the reader know what 
happens to each of them. In attempting 
to solve this problem she brings about 
a happy ending for each, in some cases 
without offering sufficient motivation for 
an unusual change in the character’s 
ways, and so ignores a novel’s demands 
fas probability. Therese is in her con- 
vent; the candle maker has gone to a 
monastery; the orphan Philippe has been 
taken to a new life by Richard; the 
despised chateau owner has married the 
reformed Josee and become a happy 
peasant. Richard goes back to Julie. 

Candles for Therese is an interesting, 
happy-ending story with a theme of for- 
giveness that belongs to a powerful 
novel. 
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May 15 of this year marked the six- 
tieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum (“On the Con- 
dition of Labor”) and the twentieth an- 
niversary of Pope Pius XI’s Quadrage- 
simo Anno (“On Reconstructing the So- 
cial Order”). 

o 

The total sale of Henry Morton Rob- 
inson’s The Cardinal has passed the 
600,000 mark. It has been published in 
nine foreign countries and will soon be 
translated into Japanese. Reviewing the 
book in the London Catholic Herald, 
Michael de La Bedoyere writes: “As one 
reads (and thoroughly enjoys) this story, 
one thinks wistfully at times of the hum- 
ble priest in Bruce Marshall’s All Glori- 
ous Within—or even of the whiskey- 
martyr of The Power and the Glory 
(Graham Greene)—and wonders wheth- 
er the essential divinity and humanity 
of the Church can ever be truly con- 
veyed in so externalized, so competent, 
so slick an account in which the charac- 
ters are so evidently conceived as the 
ingredients of a very impressive dish and 
seasoned to taste.” 

* 

Louis de Wohl has a new book ready 
for publication. It is a novel about St. 
Augustine, The Restless Heart.:Mr. de 
Wohl’s story of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
The Quiet Light, was selected as the 
best Catholic fiction for 1950 by the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors. 

. 

In answer to a question as to how 
Catholic publications can give opposite 
evaluations of a currently popular book, 
the editors of The Liguorian replied: 
“Disagreement on the part of Catholic 
reviewers as to the merits or demerits of 
books is a common thing. When the ex- 
perts disagree, a reader may form his 
own opinion, with due regard for the 
reasons given by the experts.” 

° 

Father John S. Kennedy, eminent lit- 
erary critic, says that the Catholic novel 
is “an artistically irreproachable work 
which . . . brings into play . . . all the 
elements in that plenary, incisive, com- 
pletely realistic and ordered view of life 
which Catholic philosophy and theology 
present. . . . It shows man as he is—a 
moral being in a moral universe, weak 
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and passion-ridden, but wonderfully 
valuable and wonderfully endowed 
nonetheless . . . the image of God, 
marred and blurred but not effaced, in- 
volved in a tremendous drama in which 
God is engaged no less than he. . . .” 


A new series of liturgical albums is 
being released by Fides Publishers, 166 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. The 
first, a 24-page rotogravure album on the 
Mass, will be ready in June, and a sepa- 
rate album on each of the seven sacra- 
ments will be published in the fall. The 
9” x12” album on the Mass combines 
some 30 photographs with a simple text, 
and will sell for 15c. 

Fides’ project is an adaptation of a 
similar series that is enjoying widespread 
success in France, and is used for con- 
vert instruction programs, high school 
religion classes and for family develop- 
ment of an appreciation of the liturgy. 

a 

Behind - the - Iron - Curtain countries 
have compiled an Index of Forbidden 
Books. Among the authors banned are 
T. S. Eliot, Evelyn Waugh, Franz Wer- 
fel and Gertrud von Le Fort. 

© 

An official citation from Spain by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Literature 
and Fine Arts was presented to the Most 
Rev. Joseph Schlarman, Bishop of Peo- 
ria, for his book, Mexico: Land of Vol- 
canoes. Bishop Schlarman has also been 
honored by the Academy of American 
Franciscan History. 

” 

Fabiola is one of several films with 
Catholic themes scheduled for release 
soon. Cardinal Wiseman’s great classic 
about early Christianity in Rome (which 
has been modernized in book form by 
Eddie Doherty) will be shown with 
Michele Morgan in the role of Fabiola. 

Pilate’s Wife, an unproduced play by 
Clare Boothe Luce, has been acquired 
by R.K.O. 

In France, a film based on Georges 
Bernanos’ Diary of a Country Priest 
made a profound impression on the 
critics. It will probably be brought to 
this country, as will a movie on the life 


of Our Lady called Ave Maria. The pro- 


ducer is Count de la Grandiere, who did 
Monsieur Vincent: the English version 
is read by Irene Dunne. Much of the 
material was taken from the Books of 
the Hours and the tiny medallions and 
miniatures with which the monks dec. 
orated the pages have been enlarged 
thousands of times for the appreciation 


of the audience. 


Christopher Dawson was chosen by 
Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario, 
for this year’s Christian Culture Award 
Medal, which is given to “some out 
standing lay exponent of Christian 
ideals.” College authorities call Mr. 
Dawson “the most intellectual English 
convert since Newman.” 


Archangel Gabriel has a new task 
these days—and he may have need of his 
trumpet. Pope Pius XII named him 
patron of telecommunications, including 
television, telegraph, telephone and ra 
dio. 


Several authors were guests of the 
Thomas More association at a tea and 
reception during the Catholic Library 
Association convention recently—Lucile 
Hasley, whose Reproachfully Yours has 
become a best seller; Father Norman T. 
Weyand, S.J., editor of Immortal Dia- 
mond and of The Catholic Renascence 
in a Disintegrating World, published 
this month; Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P., 
whose collection of poetry is called 
Dialogue with an Angel. 

Other guests at the tea were Yves 
Simon, author of Philosophy of Demo- 
cratic Government; Sister Mary Paul, 
O.S.B., who wrote What Must I Do?; 
Father Daniel Cantwell, who is chap- 
lain of the Catholic Labor Alliance, and 
Father C. M. Brissette, O.S.M., author 
of Into Each Life. 

Father Godfrey Poage, C.P., voca- 
tional director and author of Recruiting 
for Christ spoke to a group at Thomas 
More recently, and upon his return from 
England where 45,000 people helped 
him launch the Family Rosary Crusade, 
Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., was guest 
at an autographing party. Father Peyton 
is the founder of the Family Theatre, 
and the author of The Ear of God. 
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Autobiography of 
Chinese Scholar 


Beyvonp East AND West, by John C. H. 
Wu. Sheed and Ward. 364 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


Heretofore, the outstanding spokesman 
for China and Chinese thought in Amer- 
ica has been the popular Lin Yutang, 
whose prose is delightful but whose phi- 
losophy is that of the secular school 
which is endangering society all over 
the world. Now, to the joy of a genera- 
tion of Catholics whose grade-school days 
were frequently punctuated with “mis- 
sionary parties” to collect pennies for the 
ransom of Chinese babies, we have a 
book based on Catholic values written 
by a distinguished Chinese scholar. 


One of China’s leading lawyers, Dr. 
Wu has had a brilliant career. He has 
been a professor at many of the world’s 
great universities; was at one time Presi- 
dent of the International Court at 
Shanghai; represented his country at the 
Vatican as Ambassador; was Vice-Chair- 
man of the Chinese Constitution-Draft- 
ing Committee under Dr. Sun Fo, and 
finally was nominated Minister of Jus- 
tice in the Cabinet of Chiang Kai-shek. 
He indeed merits the high compliment 
given to him by Professor Paul Linebar- 
ger who wrote recently: “Dr. Wu is one 
of the most extraordinary personages of 
the modern world; he has taken all 
knowledge, East Asiatic and Western, 
for his province.” 


Dr. Wu’s story, which is really that of 
his spiritual Odyssey, reads like a jour- 
nal and covers everything from ancient 
Chinese hedonism to modern politics. 
Emphasizing again and again that the 
seeds of Christianity are inherent in the 
ancient, Chinese philosophies, he writes: 
“From twelve to fourteen I found myself 
in a secondary school where, besides the 
rudiments of the natural sciences, I con- 
tinued to study the Confucian classics, 
especially the works of Mencius, Budda 
and Lao Tse; I am inclined to call them 
—as St. Justin Martyr called Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle—‘Pedagogues to led 
men to Christ.’” Later he says: “Nothing 
human can be greater than the ancient 
three religions or schools of thought, but 
Christianity is divine.” and finally: “It is 
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a mistake to regard Christianity as West- 
ern. It is beyond East and West, beyond 
the old and the new. Christ constitutes 
the unity of my life. It is thanks to this 
unity that I can rejoice in being born 
yellow and educated white.” 


So much for the magnificent content 
of the book. A word about the style 
might mention that some editing and re- 
phrasing of passages would spare the 
ear of the reader a certain recurrent 
and disturbing note of self-appreciation 
which is, I am sure, unintended by the 
author. The result would have been an 
even more moving chronicle. 


Rule of Reticence 

Is Now Put Aside 

A Kine’s Story, the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Windsor. Putnam. 435 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


Although “the rule of reticence that 
binds kings and princes is not lightly put 
aside” the Duke of Windsor believes 
now the controversial aspect of his ca- 
reer, his abdication, has long since cooled 
and a just perspective of his life and 
reign is possible. Furthermore, because 
“error and supposition have persisted” 
it is his duty to tell the facts as he 
knows them “before time and unchal- 
lenged repetition have given their sanc- 
tion to misconceptions.” 


These memoirs are largely concerned 
with the position of the English monarch 
within the constitutional system. It is 
all there. The Prince of Wales, a sort 
of Deputy King, was “trained” for and 
succeeded to the English Throne as Ed- 
ward VIII .What makes this account 
different from those found in numerous 


studies of the English Monarchy is that - 


the narrative is personal. The innumer- 
able traditions, precedents and cere- 
monies. of which the king was the cen- 
ter are splendidly described. 

Early in his public career the Duke of 
Windsor became restless under certain 
restrictions on his freedom of action. “I 
was in unconscious rebellion against my 
own position” he writes. He had a “ques- 
tioning, independent mind” and conse- 
quently found it difficult “to take any- 
thing for granted.” There were many 


John Wu: “... one of the most extraordinary 
personages of the modern world” 
activities in which he wanted to partici- 
pate but, as heir apparent, he was for- 
bidden. His bitterest disappointment oc- 
curred during the first World War when 
he could not take part as other young 

men of his age. 

Despite all this, the Dukeof Windsor 
seriously wanted to be king—but on 
terms of his own philosophy. He did 
not want to tinker with the fundamental 
rules of the Monarchy nor the traditions 
of the court. “My modest ambition,” he 
says, “was to broaden the base of the 
Monarchy a little more; to make it a lit- 
tle more responsive to the changed cir- 
cumstances of my times”. He claims to 
have followed duty, not shirked it, when 
he abdicated. “I did not value the crown 
so lightly,” he adds, “that I gave it away 
hastily. I valued it so deeply that I sur- 
rendered it, rather than risk any impair- 
ment of its prestige.” 

A King’s Story is profusely illustrated, 
attractively bound and well written. 


Jesuit Brothers 
Betrer A Day, edited by John P. Leary, 
S.J. Macmillan. 341 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 
This book is a collection of 15 fascinat- 
ing biographies of men, unknown to the 
world, yet eminent in God’s service. The 
characters are vigorously drawn, and the 
stories of their lives abound in action, 
color, humor and thrills. One would say 
a Coadjutor Brother’s life is bound to be 
dull and tedious; but this book proves 
that there are many exceptions. The 
present biographies, while faithful to 
facts, are nevertheless more thrilling and 
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breath-taking than most novels. 


Blessed Nicholas Owen by his carpen- 
ter’s skill and ingenuity saved the lives 
of many of his brethren in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the tact and abil- 
ity of Brother Wuerth accomplished the 
same in Hitler Germany. Brother Gior- 
dano mushed through the snow fields of 
Alaska as often as Brother Sadeleer 
crossed and recrossed the sands of South 
Africa. Brother de Goes travelled far and 
wide in search of Cathay. St. James 
Kisai offered his life for Christ in Japan; 
Brother Collins, in Ireland and St. Rene 
Goupil, in New York. The patience of 
Blessed William Saultemouche exasper- 
ated the Calvinists of France; the burn- 
ing zeal of Blessed Leonard Kimura 
earned him a sentence of death by fire 
at Nagasaki. St. Alphonsus Rodriguez 
was the model and inspiration of all 
Majorca, as was Brother Herrick of San 
Francisco. Brother Castiglione painted 
for the Emperor of China; Brother 
Schroen decorated churches along the 
Atlantic coast. These are the 15 depicted 
with great skill in these pages. You 
probably never heard of any of them 
before, but the stories of their lives will 
linger long in your memory if you will 
read this’ account of their ardent devo- 
tion to Christ’s cause. 


Thirteen Who Fought 
The Tide of Secularism 


Tuey Livep Tue Farru, by Thomas P. 
Neill. Bruce. 388 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


A review tends toward cliches when this 
book is considered. A must for the edu- 
cated Catholic . . . here are the facts 
generally unknown . . . reader will not 
put down until finished—these are the 
statements that come to mind. Yet such 
a mode of review completely subjugates 
the brilliance with which Neill has 
woven his tapestry. The author is all too 
modest in stating the value of the book 
for scholars. One suspects it may be 
deprecated by them, but as with many 
of Belloc’s writings it will be found on 
their shelves for that quick and handy 
reference. 


Twelve men and one woman con- 
stitute “they” who dared run against the 
tide of nineteenth century secularism. 
The fight for freedom of action against 
a positivism ending in might-makes- 
right is.seen in the work of O’Connell, 
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Montalembert, Windthorst and Moreno. 
Equally effective in the realm of Chris- 


tian charity, Jaricot, Ozanam and De 


Mun prepared the ground for the return 
of love in a dehumanized society. In the 
field of intellectual action, De Maistre, 
Gorres, Cortes, Brownson, Veuillot and 
Ward showed liberalism as an untenable 
basis for thought and action. 


Quotations might best portray what 
one will find to hold his attention and 
whet his interest in this book, but in the 
final analysis to review the magnificence 
encompassed in those portrayed in They 
Lived the Faith is to trace the shadow 
of the shade. 


The Lighter Side 
Of Life in Moscow 


Bears IN THE Caviar, by Charles W. 
Thayer. Lippincott. 303 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Since 1939 or so, when American movie- 
goers risked strangulation laughing at 
Ninotchka, a satire on the Soviet spirit, 
history has blurred our view of the 
lighter side of Russian affairs. Charles 
W. Thayer's reminder that Russians aré 
fellow human beings, equally capable of 
all variations of the banana skin flop, is 
good for our ulcers. 


Thayer, a former Boy Scout-pup tent 
pitching champion whose boyish high 
spirits remained unabashed even after 
four years at West Point, went to Utopia 
in 1933 to learn the language. He sub- 
sequently served as a minor State De- 
partment official in Moscow, Berlin, Lon- 
don, Afghanistan and other far places 





Charles Thayer: Good for your ulcers 





where his knack for bungling involved 
him in hilarious scrapes from which only 
his brash sense of humor could have 
saved him. He came home and wrote q 
very funny book about it all. 


The chapters on his years in Moscow 
are the most interesting. Like Ninotch- 
ka, Thayer’s anecdotes expose the Com- 
munist ideal as an incongruous negation 
of humanity. A human being wearing 
the bearskin of Communist conformity 
looks as ridiculous as a circus bear in a 
tuxedo; inevitably, the human being 
keeps slipping out from under to be him- 
self. 


Set down in a Moscow peopled with 
Ninotchkas, Thayer can’t help laughing. 
Nor can readers hold back a chuckle 
over his frantic struggles to help keep 
the Embassy an island of normalcy in a 
land where normalcy was abolished. The 
horrors of the police state remain in the 
background as contrast for his light- 
hearted tale. Somehow, like the re. 
strained little jokes at wakes, humor in 
the oppressive shadow of the Kremlin is 
doubly effective, a restatement of the 
kinship of laughter and tears. 


Autobiographical Notes 
Of Newspaper Tycoon 


Damnep Otp Crank, by E. W. Scripps, 
edited by Charles R. McCabe. Har 
per. 259 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by J. L. O’Sullivan 


E. W. Scripps, founder of a score of 
newspapers, a number of feature services 
and a world-wide press association from 
which he amassed a fortune that prob- 
ably exceeded 100 million dollars, died 
in 1926. During the last 20 years of his 
life, he wrote a series of “disquisitions” 
revealing some of his life, some of his 
views and some of his methods. 


After his death these manuscripts 
were kept secret by his family for 25 
vears. Now they are published after be- 
ing edited by Charles R. McCabe, whose 
wife is a member of the Scripps family. 
The book reveals some of the admirable 
traits and characteristics of a strong and 
dominating character. However, it fails 
to justify the jacket blurb that the dis- 
quisitions show “a man of utter integrity 
whose convictions were those of a strong 
and unselfish heart.” 


Scripps was a man who wanted to be 
independent. He wanted to operate his 
newspapers so that they would be in- 
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dependent of advertisers, of financial, so- 
cial and political pressures. He wanted 
wealth, partly at least, to be independent 
of the necessity of working to earn a 
living. He showed little respect for the 
man who found it necessary to work. 
Apparently he wanted to be independent 
of family in later years for much of his 
time toward the end of his life was spent 
alone on his yacht. 

The book reveals a vulgar, lusty, and 
most secularistic man. Scripps was self- 
centered and showed little evidence of 
possessing virtues of love and charity. He 
expressed sympathy for “mankind” but 
little love for men. Because of the man- 
ner in which the autobiography was 
written over a long period of time, there 
are many gaps and some contradictions. 
Perhaps those who knew him best were 
able to discern those traits which 
Damned Old Crank fails to demonstrate. 

Under E. W. Scripps, the papers for 
many years followed a liberal and pro- 
gressive policy in politics. They exposed 
political corruption in several cities and 
fought for clean government generally. 


Hundreds of men worked for years 
under difficult circumstances to help 
Scripps achieve his wealth and worldly 
success. He gives them no credit. Where 
he does mention two or three, such as 
Roy W. Howard, it is in a manner that 
must be humiliating to them. 


Personal Story 

Of Mrs. McCollum 

One Woman’s Ficut, by Vashti Mc- 
Collum. Doubleday. 221 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by James G. Noth 


In this revealing book we see for the 
first time in cold print the mind and 
ideas of the little woman whose so called 
crusade ended in the United States Su- 
preme Court as People of State of Illi- 
nois, ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Edu- 
cation, Champaign County. Here is Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, ball carrier for “75 


million unchurched Americans.” 


. The Supreme Court decision forms 
little or no part of the narrative nor is 
the subject of the State and its relation 
to the Church touched upon in any 
authoritative detail. This is simply the 
highly personal and sometimes inflamed 
approach of Mrs. McCollum to the ques- 
tion of the right of sectarian groups to 
use the public school system in giving 
religious instruction. The Supreme 
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Vashti McCollum: Ball carrier for 
“75 million unchurched Americans” 


Court, 8 to 1, ruled that the public 
schools may not be so used. 

And now, the subject being up, what 
about Mrs. McCollum. In sum she im- 
presses one as being rather delighted 
with her central position in this imbrog- 
lio, and at least three times proudly men- 
tions the fact that certain individuals 
had proposed that a monument (“death- 
less bronze”) be erected as a memorial 
for her distinguished services. 


There is a good deal of incidental 
biographical material here—her being a 
“college graduate, former Cone semester) 
law student, a taxpayer and a parent” 
etc. She allows that she is not properly 
an atheist, that term being too militant 
and also implying a more profound 
knowledge of theology than she really 
has, but rather a “humanist,” whose 
mother named her after Vashti, the first 
wife of King Ahasuerus in the Old 
Testament Book of Esther. 

Equally important it appears, in this 
long and expensive struggle were various 
individuals and groups, all of whom re- 
ceive due mention. Foremost among 
these are the Reverend Philip “Phil” 
Schug of the Urbana Unitarian Church, 
and the Chicago Action Council, a group 
of liberal Chicago businessmen who lib- 
erally advanced the $25,000 necessary 
for the action. 

The chapter headings I think give the 
cue—“How It All Began,” “Sectarian In- 
fluence in the Public Schools,” “The 
Real Issue at Stake,” “The First Round” 
and so on. One.on “Fan Mail” divides 


the letters Mrs. McCollum received into 
pro and con and, in bothering to reprint 
some of them, indicates the level of the 
author’s approach. She states ’that “the 
more (letters) I read . . . the more I 
knew I had to go on.” Concerning the 
book as a whole this reviewer readily 
admits to the very opposite reaction. 


Autobiography of 

Nicolas Berdyaev 

DreAM AND Reatity, by Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev. Macmillan. 332 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Beatrice H. Zedler 


“Nothing could ever tie me down.” This 
bit of self-analysis states simply the uni- 
fying theme of Nicolas Berdyaev’s auto- 
biography. The Russian thinker has 
never acknowledged any authority either 
in his religious or in his philosophical 
life, not even the authority of reason. 
He has refused to ally himself with any 
school of thought; he has rejected meta- 
physics; and he has expressed a positive 
dislike for scholastic philosophy. St. 
Thomas Aquinas he judges to be a less 
Christian thinker than Immanuel Kant, 
whose philosophy is more “free” of the 
object. 


In religion Berdyaev regards himself 
as a Christian, since he believes that 
God suffers. But he rejects the Christian 
teaching on marriage and divorce, the 
existence of any universally binding law 
of morality, and the doctrine of hell. 
Denying God’s omnipotence, he teaches 
that God has need of man and quotes 
approvingly the statement: “I know that 
without me God cannot exist for a single 
second. If I cease to be, he too must 
necessarily cease to be.” These views he 
finds compatible with Christianity since 
for him Christianity is not an historical 
religion but a myth. Historical revela- 
tion has, he believes, only a symbolic 
character. 


Though seeing that only truth can 
make him free, it is freedom alone that 
possesses “a sacred quality” for Berdyaev. 
“I have put Freedom,” he says, “rather 
than Being, at the basis of my philos- 
ophy.” He will not be tied down to an 
object: neither to Being in philosophy, 
nor to the data of historical revelation. 

The book is primarily a work of self- 
analysis, but it also includes glimpses of 
other Russian intellectuals during the 


early years of the century and of famous 
Frenchmen whom the author knew dur- 
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Noteworthy 
New 








Books 





A CERTAIN WIDOW 


by Joseph Dever 


Deep understanding of a post- 
war era makes this very hu- 
man novel reflect the insecur- 
ity, the goodness and badness 
of the 1920’s. It is a mature 
story by the author of No 
Lasting Home with striking 
characterization of Catherine 
Ronayne and her children 
whose lives she tries to rule. 

$3.00 


DICTIONARY of 
DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY 


by Msgr. Pietro Parente 


Popular arrangement in dic- 
tionary form of all the beliefs 
Catholics should have at their 
fingertips for accurate infor- 
mation on any article of faith. 
Written in the language of our 
day for nontheologians. $4.50 


MEDITATIONS 
for EVERY DAY 


by P. J. Sontag, S.J. 


Planned for busy Christians 
who see the need for medita- 
tion in their lives but who lack 
time for long readings, these 
modern meditations for each 
day emphasize the Holy Fa- 
thers’ pleas for Catholic Ac- 
tion to Christianize the world. 

2 volumes, $10.00 


FOOTNOTES 
for the ATOM 


by Vincent Edward Smith 


These reflections by an author 
who is both scientist and 
Thomist show how science 
and true philosophy must 
work together to solve world 
problems in this atomic age. 

$3.50 


At your bookstore. 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


‘405 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











ing his years of exile in France: Gabriel 


Marcel, Charles“du Bos, Andre Gide, 


* Leon Blum, Jacques Maritain. Though 


disliking Thomists, Berdyaev pays a most 
gracious tribute to one of them: “Mari- 
tain instantly won my heart . . . he was 
extremely gentle, urbane, and generous, 
and possessed a remarkable poise of mind 
and character.” 

For many readers the book may be 
of interest less for Berdyaev’s expression 
of a philosophy of freedom than for its 
record of impressions of his own contem- 
poraries. 


Critical Biography 
Of Sherwood Anderson 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON, by Irving Howe. 


William Sloane. 271 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


This is an unusually good literary biog- 
raphy and a credit to the American Men 
of Letters Series which has already in- 
cluded some good things. It would have 
been very easy for Irving Howe to con- 
centrate on the vivid personal life of his 
subject, or to dramatize the shocking or 
the ugly which are so often character- 
istic of Sherwood Anderson’s writing. He 
does neither. Instead he creates in the 
reader an understanding and sympathy 
for a minor artist who was bitterly con- 
scious of his own limitations. 

Anderson himself was always striving 
and always discontented. He recognized 
his own longing for self-realization as a 
symptom of a universal illness, and be- 
lieved that unless something could be 
done to cure the human state of mind, 
it was not possible to heal the individ- 
ual. This may explain his pre-occupation 
with adolescence. With tenderness and 
pity, he tried to re-create the stupidity, 
brutality and lack of vision which could 
warp a new generation. His own think- 
ing was too muddled to permit him to 
reach any solutions, either in his own 
life or in his writings. 

When he died, his home-town paper 
headed his obituary “Former Elyria 
Manufacturer Dies”. He was in turn a 
successful manufacturer, a successful ad- 
vertising writer, a successful author. He 
abandoned manufacturing in a dramatic 
gesture of self-emancipation. He aban- 
doned advertising because it demanded 
compromise with himself. He abondoned 
marriage three times, because he would 
not or could not find satisfaction. He 


never abandoned writing, even when his 
work satisfied him least, because this 
form of expression was his justification 
for abandonment of other responsibil- 
ities. 3 

In interpreting Anderson, Howe has 
succeeded also in interpreting the emo- 
tional and intellectual temper of the 
twenties, a period which is still influ- 
encing the course of American literature. 
Without becoming too deeply involved 
in psychoanalysis, Howe does justice to 
Mr. Freud and his theories, as they af- 
fected literature. He has some very in- 
teresting things to say about the literary 
groups in Chicago and New York, with 
incidental sidelights on Hemingway and 
Faulkner and others. Altogether a satis- 
fying book. 


School Sisters 

Of Notre Dame 

CANTICLE FOR THE Harvest, by Sister 
Mary Hester, $.S.N.D. Kenedy. 196 
pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


Among the attractive elements in these 
charming stories of individual School 
Sisters of Notre Dame are their author- 
itativeness and the sound craftsmanship 
with which they are presented. The 
lives depicted have been selected from a 
century of service and from varied ac- 
tivities; moreover, the choice has been 
skillfully managed to bring out widely 
different personalities. It is likely that 
most readers will be too absorbed in the 
narratives themselves to notice the mod- 
est citations of sources at the close of 
each sketch, but the critical reader will 
discover from them a well laid plan that 
follows partially a geographic and par- 
tially a chronological pattern. 

Popular books of the day, Vessel of 
Clay and Everybody Calls Me Father 
are helping many people to a better un- 
derstanding of priests as individuals. So 
this volume offers a similar opportunity 
for tender and humorous insight into the 
lives of Sisters—who are usually regarded 
as not only unknowable, but also as 
uninteresting. 

Quiller-Couch once said that life is lit- 
erature escaping, and that literature is 
life held fast; Canticle for the Harvest 
is in this sense literature. Among other 
vivid experiences the reader will have, 
to keep, are the plodding with Sister 
Aloysia a step and a half behind Mother 
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Caroline through Wisconsin snowdrifts, 
the battle with a building commission 
under the captaincy of “the Polish 
Countess,” and the interpreting of Amer- 
ican ways to Li-Hao in Chicago’s China- 
town. 

The book will interest many reading 
publics. The style and content will make 
it useful for both high school and college 
libraries. 


Saint Bernadette 

As She Really Was 

Tue True Story oF Saint BERNaA- 
DETTE, by Henri Petitot, O.P. New- 
man. 195 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 


In this recently translated work by the 
eminent Dominican scholar, Father 
Petitot, we have a biography of Saint 
Bernadette to which no other work on 
the saint will measure up. For in this 
book the author does for the saint of 
Lourdes what some years ago he did for 
the saint of Lisieux in A Spiritual Renas- 
cence. He gives us a meticulous spiritual 
and psychological study of the inner life 
and human personality of one whose 
biographers have presented as pallid and 
sentimental. It is immediately apparent 
that for this analysis and frank appraisal, 
the author must have had ready access 
to all the documents of the Process of 
Beautification and Canonization, for the 
book is filled with personal comments of 
those who knew her intimately. This 
makes for a fine immediacy of approach. 
The author first gives us the saint in 
three settings: before the apparitions, 
during, and after them. Then with care- 
ful insight and a shrewd psychological 
acumen sketches in the main virtues she 
consistently displayed during these peri- 
ods and through her entire life, notably, 
disinterestedness, humility, and piety. 
There follows a chapter on the defects 
of her fine qualities, and her efforts— 
not always successful—to correct them. 
Father Petitot analyses Bernadette’s 
life in the convent along the same pat- 
terns of positive and negative approach 
as he did with St. Therese, whom we 
find she resembles in that she had no 
fixed methods of prayer and practiced 
no extraordinary mortifications. Though 
Bernadette suffered all her life from 
asthma, and eventually tuberculosis, of 
which she died, her interior sufferings 
were far more devastating than’ the 
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physical ones. Hers was a vocation of 
vicarious suffering and sacrifice. Added 
to this was the hardship of having to 
receive countless visits of ecclesiastics 
and religious at almost any moment of 
the day, all of which she bore with 
humility and good grace. Hers was a life 
which can only be fully understood in 
the light of Our Lady’s words to her at 
the grotto: “I do not promise to make 
you happy in this world but in the next.” 

Father Petitot’s study presents Berna- 
dette as a person of quick intelligence— 
not the stupid little gir] some of her 
biographers, taking too literally the 
words of superiors bent on humiliating 
her, have led us to believe. She was far 
removed from any taint of spiritual 
smugness and self-complacency. And she 
was spirited and gay, quite astonishing 
some of the more conservative members 
of her community when after some three 
days sojurn in the novitiate she inno- 
cently asked if the nuns did not skip 
rope. Given a shocked, negative reply, 
Bernadette remarked: “Oh, what a great 
pity.” 

If you wish to know Saint Bernadette 
as she really was, this is the book to read. 
After an acquaintance with Father Peti- 
tot’s superlative study, no other biog- 
raphy of the saint will ever again com- 
pletely satisfy. 


Great Pontiff 
Innocent III, Cuurcn DeFenper, by 

Charles Edward Smith. Louisiana 

State University Press. 203 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by R. M. Coffey, O.P. 
Innocent III, certainly the greatest pope 
of the Middle Ages, and perhaps the 
greatest pope in the history of the 
church, has recently been honored with 
a niche in the redecorated Capitol in 
Washington. It is the author’s expressed 
intention in this book to do similar honor 
to the great pontiff in a literary way, 
setting up to Innocent, as it were, not a 
great monument such as was achieved 
by Achille Luchaire in his six volume 
life of the pope, but a modest bust to 
make the visage of Innocent better 
known to more people. 

The author pursues this intention, not 
by analyzing the great effect of Innocent 
on church legislation, his over-all effect 
on church history, nor even his influ- 
ence upon his own time. Rather he pre- 
sents a collection of scattered decisions 
made by Innocent in such varied fields 





as clerical celibacy, monastic reform, ten- 
ure of benefices and electoral reform, 
and Innocent’s decisions and opinions 
on the eastern churches and the cru- 
sades. The book consists, almost entirely, 
of a translation of Migne. 


I fail to see the raison d'etre of this 
work. It is not a book that would inter- 
est the ordinary reader and any scholar, 
surely, would have access to Migne. But 
granted that the book had a right to be 
published then we can surely say that 
Mr. Smith has done a good job. The 
translations are smooth, the commentary 
good and the continuity excellent. 


Autobiography of 

Wallace Fowlie 

PANTOMIME, by Wallace Fowlie. Henry 
Regnery, 246 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


Exquisite and tenuous as a spiderweb, 
this essay in autobiography is woven on 
the fine-spun thread of its author's en- 
thusiasm for France and things French. 
It will not satisfy either those who hope 
for a lavish depiction of Parisian and 
provincial customs, or those admirers of 
Clowns and Angels who want to know 
what Dr. Fowlie has really experienced. 
Yet, for any reader with sufficient imag- 
ination to penetrate the author’s reti- 
cence, here is the story of a very lonely 
boy who struggled in the dark and won 
out to see the promise of light. 


As might be guessed from its title, the 
volume is built around the thesis that 
life is a stylized performance in which 
the masked actors convey more by ges- 
ture than by word. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that Dr. Fowlie’s de- 
tachment is born of conscious pride. On 
the contrary, it sprang from a boyish 
sense of inferiority in ability to play 
games; and it developed into a real power 
of honest psychoanalysis. 

Wallace Fowlie submerged himself in 
the absorption of French culture. As a 
graduate student at. Harvard, he elected 
to write his dissertation upon Ernest 
Psichari; and this study of the convert 
soldier led him into a fascinating friend- 
ship with the mother, Noemi, daughter 
of Renan, and the sister, Henriette—not 
to speak of intimate conversations with 
men as diverse as Jacques Maritain and 
Andre Gide. Between 1928 and 1939, 
Dr. Fowlie visited France nine times, 
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staying several months at each visit. He 
lived not only in Paris, but also in the 
Hautes-Pyrenees, in Brittany, and at a 
resort on the central plateau. All of these 
visits stirred him to the depths and pre- 
pared him unconsciously to seek peace 
in the ugly little Eglise du Sacre Coeur 
at Bennington, on his final return to 
teaching. 

Like his contemporary and fellow- 
writer, Julian Green, Dr. Fowlie has 
found in France a revelation of peace 
based upon certainty. Yet the routes of 
the two men have been as different as 
possible and the latter has told us only 
the beginning of his story. We shall look 
forward to more. 


Revealing Portrait 

Of Great Composer 

Puccini, by George R. Marek. Simon 
and Schuster. 412 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Lousie F. Fitzhugh 


The composer of those pillars of the 
operatic repertoire, “La Boheme,” “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” and “Tosca,” is almost 
of our own time. Giacomo Puccini died 
in 1924, and many who knew him well 
are alive today. Yet the popularity of his 
work has, in a sense, surrounded his 
memory with an aura of legend, almost 
as though he belonged to a distant past. 


George Marek, familiar to all Metro- 
politan Opera Quiz listeners, has pene- 
trated this roseate cloud and emerged 
with a much more rounded portrait of 
the artist than has hitherto been avail- 
able. Chiefly through the use of innu- 
merable letters, most of them previously 
unpublished, he reveals the true charac- 
ter of Puccini with excellent cumulative 
effect. 

Puccini's life was as full of dramatic 
incident as many an opera libretto. He 
loved, and later married, another man’s 
wife, whose love for him expressed itself 
in a jealousy so corrosive that it ap- 
proached mania, and actually perpet- 
rated a tragedy which nearly wrecked 
Puccini’s career. He knew tremendous 
success and spectacular failure, and lost 
"a race with death—leaving his last opera, 
“Turandot,” unfinished. 

A great deal of misinformation exists 
about Puccini, even on such basic mat- 
ters as the members of his family and 
the dates and places of the premieres of 
his works. Mr. Marek has verified his 
departures from hitherto accepted data, 
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and the book is well-documented, al- 
though precision of detail never hinders 
the pace. 

Especially interesting and effective is 
the description of Puccini’s difficulties 
with each of his libretti, and the infinite 
and wearisome work involved in the 
preparation of the final texts of the 
operas. His librettists and particularly 
his publisher and good friend, Giulio 
Ricordi, emerge as unsung heroes in 
these forays. 

Mr. Marek is a gifted biographer. His 
musical criticism may be subject to some 
dispute, but it is soundly considered. An 
appendix containing the stories of all the 
operas and a more detailed discussion of 
the major scores adds to the utility of a 
highly successful biographical achieve- 
ment. 


With Heart of Fire 
And Brain of Ice 


Tue Maestro, by Howard Taubman. 
Simon and Schuster. 342 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


To anyone conversant with musical af- 
fairs “The Maestro” can refer only to 
Toscanini, the Italian conductor, patriot, 
friend of Verdi and Puccini, and out- 
spoken champion of freedom and democ- 
racy. Although many articles about him 
have appeared since his return to the 
United States before the war as a sym- 
phonic conductor and another biography 
was published this very year (BOT, 
April), this is the first full-length ac- 
count of the tempestuous career of one 
who never compromised with his artistic 
or political conscience. The autocrat on 
the podium was at the same time the 
democrat defying the tyrants Hitler and 
Mussolini and supporting by word and 
deed the cause of oppressed people un- 
der their sway. 


The greater part of the book takes us 
from his early years as a student at the 
Conservatory in Parma, Italy, his birth- 
place, through the dramatic occasion 
when he was literally thrown onto the 
conductor’s stand at a performance of 
“Aida” in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, his sub- 
sequent triumphs as an operatic conduc- 
tor and interpreter of Verdi and Wagner 
in Italy and the United States before the 
first world war, down to the present day 
as conductor of the NBC orchestra. 


The second part discloses intimate 
glimpses into his home life, his way of 


conducting and rehearsing, his relations 
with the orchestra men under him; it 
further provides his opinions, hitherto 
unpublished, on music. 


Mr. Taubman, music editor of the 
New York Times, has been gathering 
material on his subject for the past twen- 
ty years, keeping in close touch with 
Toscanini, especially on his cross-country 
tour in 1950. He is objective in his ap- 
proach, reporting his subject’s tempera- 
mental short-comings as well as his su- 
perlative qualities as man and artist. 

This is the story of a man “with a 
heart of fire and a brain of ice” as Rich- 
ard Strauss described Wagner. 


Memoirs of Youth 


Conc.usive Evwpence, by Vladimir — 
Nabokov. Harper. 240 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by John Hooyboer, C.S.C. 

Conclusive Evidence is the memoir of 

a sensitive youth in Czarist Russia, of 

escape from Bolshevism, of college years 

in England and life on the Continent. 


The writing is indubitably brilliant 
and sensitive. Mr. Nabokov is able to 
catch the nuance of a mood or the depth 
of a fleeting experience. Unless the 
reader is specifically hungry for minu- 
tiae, however, he may find the soul- 
analysis painfully detailed and at times 
inconclusive. He may get lost in a welter 
of images; he may even feel left out— 
as if the writer were rehearsing episodes 
for his own enjoyment or at best for a 
few intimates. 

There is a weight of nostalgia that 
insists heavily that all that is past Ceven 
the trinkets and the troubles) is some- 
how untouchably precious. It is hard to 
find in the memoir, despite flashes of 
humor and delicate human scenes, a 
note of joie de vivre or of genuine hope. 
It is a book for the scholar with time to 
spare, for the connoisseur of word and 
phrase but not for the ordinary reader. 





A man looking at a hippopotamus may 
sometimes be tempted to regard a hip- 
popotamus as an enormous mistake; but 
he is also bound to confess that a for- 
tunate inferiority prevents him’ person- 
ally from making such a mistake. It is 
neither a blasphemy nor an exaggeration 
to say that we feel something of the 
same difficulty in judging of the very 
creative element in human literature. 


—G. K. Chesterton 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





May, 1951 


O* BOTH SIDES of the Atlantic in late 
years there has been considerable 
discussion about the Catholic novel Gny 
own convictions on that point are not 
relevant here, though I may perhaps sum 
them up in the phrase used by the in- 
credulous and insular Britisher who first 
saw a giraffe—“There ain’t no such ani- 
mal!”). But it seems to me that Graham 
Greene’s latest book will tend to re-open 
the whole discussion. Of course The Lost 
Childhood (Eyre and Spottiswoode) is 
not concerned with this subject, but 
some of its contents, by implication at 
least, will cut across some cherished no- 
tions of the so-called Catholic novel. It 
is a collection of essays that have ap- 
peared at various times in periodicals and 
represents Graham Greene practising the 
hardest form of creative writing, literary 
criticism. Because he is a novelist of the 
first rank his criticism is particularly in- 
teresting to readers, not perhaps for what 
he is dealing with so much as for what 
it reveals about Graham Greene. The 
chief impression the book makes on one 
is not that one has just read a collection 
of essays about such widely differing 
topics as Leon Bloy, Baron Corvo, Henry 
James, Harkaway’s Oxford or Beatrix 
Potter—to mention but a few of the two 
score or more pieces that compose the 
book—but that here is another book by 
Graham Greene. ; 

As in all his books you are conscious 
of the author. The clue to this is in his 
essay on Mauriac (one of the finest in 
the book). All he has to say about the 
religious sense as an essential dimension 
of the novel is tremendously important, 
but it is his remark on another charac- 
teristic of Mauriac’s that is, I believe, 
illuminating about himself. “M. Mau- 
tiac’s first importance to an English 
reader, therefore, is that he belongs to 
the company of the great traditional 
novelists; he is a writer for whom the 
visible world has not ceased to exist, 
whose characters have the solidity and 
importance of men with souls to save or 
lose, and a writer who claims the tradi- 
tional and essential right of a novelist, 
to comment, to express his views” Cmy 
italics). That, it seems to me, is very 
sound, and it is characteristic of Greene’s 
own work. Of course there is much in 
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the book which will upset readers’ cher- 
ished ideas about some literary and other 
figures. Eric Gill, for example, is han- 
dled very roughly (almost testily), in- 
accurately and, I think, unfairly; Beverly 
Nichols, I suspect, will not be pleased 
with Portrait of a Maiden Lady; John 
Buchan fans will find that some of the 
glamour has been rubbed off Richard 
Hannay, Blenkiron and his other well- 
known characters. 


Yet it would be foolish to quarrel with 
what are merely incidentals. You may 
not agree with Greene’s view of the post- 
Jamesian English novel, or the appraise- 
ment of Herbert Read. There is still the 
essay from which the book takes its 
title. “. . . It was Miss Bowen’s” (he re- 
fers to Marjorie Bowen’s The Viper of 
Milan) “apparent zest that made me 
want to write. One could not read her 
without. believing that to write was to 
live and enjoy, and before one had dis- 
covered one’s mistake it was too late... . 
Anyway she had given me my pattern— 
religion might later explain it to me in 
other terms, but the pattern was already 
there—perfect evil walking the world 
where perfect good can never walk 
again, and only the pendulum ensures 
that after all in the end justice is done.” 
The clue to Greene by Greene. And a 
revealing quotation from T. S. Eliot Cit 
is applied in the book to “Corvo”) should 
also be borne in mind: “Most people are 
only a very little alive; and to awaken 
them to the spiritual is a very great re- 
sponsibility; it is only when they are so 
awakened that they are capable of real 
good, but that at the same time they be- 
come first capable of evil.” A year or 
two ago it was impossible to pick up a 
European review of any consequence 
without encountering the name of Sco- 
bie Cin a variety of spellings); a creation 





of Greene’s had achieved international 
fame. The Lost Childhood will not, I 
believe, make the same sales records as 
The Heart of the Matter—there are more 
readers of novels than of literary critic- 
ism—but it will be a great pity if this 
collection of essays is not read very 
widely by all who would discover what 
is the mind of Scobie’s creator. 
Greene’s achievement represents a 
very considerable contribution to English 
letters; another who has been in the pub- 
lic eye longer and whose contribution 
covers a wider field has lately had honor 
done to him by the publication of an 
anthology of his work. One of the out- 
standing qualities of Hilaire Belloc’s 
immense output has been its variety. His- 
tory and belles-lettres, verse, fiction, 
topography all came equally well from 
his pen. W. N. Roughead has put to- 
gether for the veteran’s eightieth birth- 
day Hilaire Belloc: an Anthology of His 
Prose and Verse (Rupert Hart-Davis). 
The compiler was faced with a pretty 
problem, what to choose from the vast 
pageant before him, or, more difficult 
still, what to discard, for he is presenting 
his hero to a new generation, and a se- 
lection made for them will not be the 
same as that to be made for those whose 
years have been punctuated by the ap- 
pearance of Belloc’s books. As I belong 
to that category—the last four decades of 
it, at least—I find it difficult to assess the 
impact of this selection on younger 
minds, accustomed, in the main, to less 
heady stuff; I believe that Mr. Roughead 


has chosen well. 


ay: do you think of Blanshard>” 
a Catholic from the U.S.A. asked 
me a month or two back. I was almost 
in the position of the man who thought 
that Boticelli was a variety of cheese, but 
managed to conceal my ignorance. Free: 
dom and Catholic Power (Secker and 
Warburg) has made its appearance over 
here and I can now answer my. inter- 
rogator’s question, very shortly. The 
book is given a special introductory chap- 
ter for this English edition in which we 
are told that the problems over here and 
in the U.S.A. are essentially the same. 
Whatever one may think of the argu- 
ment which follows, that statement is 
just plum crazy. And for the rest, I have 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ART AND PHILOSOPHY 





Volume of Poems 
By Robert Lowell 
Tue Mitts oF THe Kavanaucus, by 

Robert Lowell. Harcourt, Brace. 55 

pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 
This is a new volume of poems by the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of Lord 
Weary’s Castle, a book which in 1946 
ushered Robert Lowell into the front 
ranks of contemporary American poets, 
and since he was a convert to Cath- 
olicism, into those of Catholic poets as 
well. For despite the darkling violences 
of his poems, the Christ-Form was of 
their essential fibre, and flashed forth on 
their every page as center and point of 
departure. Both Lowell and the contem- 
plative Merton were hailed in the same 
breath. But more recently, the conflict in 
Lowell’s own personal life has reached 
certain unhappy intensities in which the 
issues are obscured, with the conse- 
quence that his erstwhile followers seem 
to all intents to have forgotten that he 
ever wrote poems with the Incarnational- 
Redemptive theme at their core, and 
have swiftly dropped him from their 
categories of appraisal. This may indeed 
-be a more cautious and comfortable at- 
titude but it is not Christian nor critical. 
For the poetry for which Robert Lowell 
was distinguished, and for which they 
praised him from their rostra remains 
intact, and cannot, except unfairly, be 
ignored. The work of art retains its own 
unique and inviolable integrity. The ap- 
pearance then of this book of new poems 
by Robert Lowell is important, and 
should be judged solely by the canons of 
literary criticism allowing no margin for 
color by rumor or impertinent fact. 

The Mills of the Kavanaughs com- 
prises seven long poems, for the most 
part dramatic poems of reminiscence, 
reverie, and dream, whose note is well 
sounded in the quotation from Matthew 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach” prefixed to the 
volume, for the world, which 
seems/ To lie before us like a land of 
dreams . . .”—love and happiness, if they 
be retrieved and held at all, must be in 
the half-light of this world of dreams. So 
grave and sinister is the theme. 

The title poem, a dramatic narrative 
of 21 pages, is a tessellation of reminis- 
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cence from the childhood and wedded 
life of Ann, widow of Harry Kavanaugh. 
Forceful, beautiful, sometimes harrow- 
ing, the total poem nevertheless leayes 
one with some undefined, closed-in feel- 
ing of vagueness and deep tragedy. Is it 
that the poet cannot break through the 
strictures of his line? “Falling Asleep 
over the Aenead,” a dream poem of an 
old man of Concord who falls asleep 
over his Vergil and dreams he is Aeneas 
at the funeral of Pallas, an Italian 
Prince, is more satisfying. In “Her Dead 
Brother” is another reminiscence with 
its tragic, cryptic theme: 
... All’s well that ends: 
Achilles dead is greater than the liv- 
ing; 
“Mother Marie Therese” is another 
elegiac reminiscence of death, this time 
of that of the Superior of a Canadian 
convent who in 1912 was drowned on 
an excursion. Of Bourbon blood, she 
. . half-renounced by Candle, Book 
and Bell 
Her flowers and fowling pieces for the 
Church. 
which half-renouncement left her “An 
emigree in this world and the next.” Her 
story is told by one of her nuns with 
honesty, and straightforward sincerity, in 
speech punctured by piquant eloquences 
and an occasional tenderness. “David 
and Bathsheba”, “The Fat Man in the 
Mirror,” a short poem in imitation of 
Werfel, and a violent, bewildering clos- 
ing piece, “Thanksgiving’s Over,” com- 
plete the volume. In the latter poem fact 


Robert Lowell: Vigor and perfection 





and fancy mesh in a fantastic nightmare 
whose locale fluctuates from a room abut- 
ting New York’s Third Avenue El- 
evated, to the Franciscan Church on 3 Ist 
Street, to a Vermont asylum. The poem 
is for the most part a dead wife's re- 
proach to her husband, and heard in 
dream by him. She, insane, had lept 
from a window before her death in a 
sanatorium. Still, even this gloom is 
broken by occasional felicities: 

I shrilled to Christ the Sailor’s silver 

pipe 

And cherry-tasselled tam. 

Finally, it is quite inevitable not to 
compare these new poems with those of 
Lord Weary’s Castle. There is the same 
vigor. and perfection of technique, but 
over the first themes a more ominous 
cloud has fallen and the air is charged 
with forebodings and aftermath of some 
inner tragic gloom. Still, occasionally 
cutting the darkness is that flash of spir- 
itual awareness that makes one sure that 
the tragically intense Robert Lowell still 
retains, for all his preoccupation with 
tragedy and defeat, his initial intellec- 
tual grasp of values, which in strict and 
tortured lines he still sifts sub specie 
aeternitatis. Anyone seriously interested 
in contemporary poetry cannot possibly 
ignore this book. 


Verse Drama . 
Portry AND Drama, by T. S. Eliot. Har- 
vard University Press. 44 pp. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


In this first of a newly established lecture 
series at Harvard, Eliot is concerned with 
establishing not only the validity of 
poetic drama as a literary form (this 
needs no doing), but of pointing out 
some of the values of that form for our 
own time, a time which has, perhaps, 
come to think of poetic drama as an 
abnormality, and of prose as the usual 
vehicle for the stage. Both, as Eliot 
points out, are used for the same pur- 
pose—communication, and there is quite 
as much artificiality about stage prose as 
about dramatic verse; but the playgoer 
is conscious of poetry’s artificiality, and 
not about that of prose. This was not 
true of the Elizabethan audience, and’ 
Eliot feels that modern audiences can 
be brought to accept poetic drama—in- 
deed, to feel that it is perhaps the highest 
form of modern dramatic art, as it was 
of that of antiquity. 

Most interesting are the accounts of 
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his own experimenting with poetic 
drama; he shows how, in one way or 
another, all of his attempts at this genre 
—Family Reunion, Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, The Cocktail Party—have failed to 
come off, and then he gives what he 
believes to be the reasons in each case. 

Verse drama, at its best, gives us con- 
tact, Eliot feels, with reality in a form 
that is neither language nor music, but a 
fusion of both, and only this form of 
drama can “bring us-to a condition of 
serenity, stillness, and reconciliation; and 
then leave us, as Virgil left Dante, to 
proceed into a region where our guide 
can go no further.” 


Modern Translation 

Of Virgil’s Aeneid 

Tue AENEID OF VircIL, translated into 
verse by Rolfe Humphries. Scribners. 

381 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Virginia W. Callahan 
It is often said that each age requires 
its own translation of the epics of the 
past. The idea may arouse a moment of 
resistance because of the “timelessness” 
generally attributed to the great books, 
and it is truly a kind of paradox that the 
original which belongs to all time can 
become in translated form something in 
the nature of a period piece. However, 
the validity of the assertion can be tested 
and confirmed by a brief sampling of 
Pope’s Iliad or Dryden’s Aeneid. That 
this fate should befall the produce of 
such extensive effort might well deter 
many writers from undertaking such a 
work, but to recreate even for one gen- 
eration the essential values of one of the 
“titans” is no small contribution to the 
integrating of our cultural tradition. 
With his poetic version of Virgil’s 
Aeneid Rolfe Humphries, a contempo- 
rary poet, provides a welcome proof of 
such a theory, and the mid-twentieth 
century can be no less than grateful for 
his service of reinterpretation. 

In his brief and disarming preface the 
translator speaks of his work as “a quick 
and unscrupulous job” and he makes 
a good distinction between the will to 
translate and to transliterate. The meter, 
described as a “loose iambic pentameter,” 
is a satisfactory one for the most part, 
although it sometimes effects a kind of 
breathlessness in the dialogue. The La- 
tinist will deplore the occasional para- 
phrase and the pedant will lament cer- 
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Virgil Thomson: What will be the 
20th ceritury classic style in music? 


tain omissions as well as a shade of mean- 
ing sometimes lost, but the true Virgil- 
ian, of course, is expected to continue to 
read Virgil in Latin. It is Humphries’ 
hope that “some people will have pleas- 
ure of him, some idea of how good he 
was, through this English arrangement.” 
Its timely excellences are clarity, simplic- 
ity and directness. 


Trends in Modern Music 

Music Ricut anv Lert, by Virgil 
Thomson. Holt. 214 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 

This latest book by Virgil Thomson, 


chief music critic of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, is a compilation of reviews 
and feature articles appearing in that 
newspaper between October, 1947, and 
June, 1950. These journalistic pieces 
have been skilfully assembled under sev- 
eral topical headings: “Orchestras and 
Conductors,” “Recitalists,” “Operas,” to 
name a few. Other sections treat of music 
in our time, music performed in other 


places than New York, and the present - 


state of music behind the Iron Curtain. 

A collection of essays on music, no 
matter how excellent, would call for lit- 
tle comment. What makes this compila- 
tion noteworthy is the attempt of the 
author to discern trends in modern music 
that will evolve into what he hopes will 
become the twentieth-century classic 
style. 

Toward the older music Mr. Thomson 
is neither patronizing nor disdainful but 
his main interest is the seeking out of all 
that is worthwhile and significant in mu- 
sic composed today. A composer himself, 
he writes a clear and limpid prose; his 


occasional witticisms are not labored and 
his appraisals of individual artists and 
composers are just even when they are 
severe. 


The final article is, interestingly 
enough, a discussion of the encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII, Mediator Dei, published 
in 1947. In this encyclical approval of 
sacred music in a modern idiom is 
granted. Mr. Thomson thinks this will 
be good both for religion and for art. 


The book is recommended for those 
literate and civilized persons whose men- 
tal horizons are not limited to the con- 
sideration of social and political prob- 
lems only. 


Volume Three of 
Great Books Series 


Tue Great Books (Volume IID), edited 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Devin- 
Adair. 160. pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 


The first two volumes of this series have 
already acquainted many with its scope 
and value. Each volume of these Chris- 
tian appraisals of the Great Books is a 
companion-piece for one year’s program 
in the Great Books course. While each 
appraisal includes a concise summary of 
the “book” or selection to be studied, its 
chief purpose is to put the “book” in 
context by relating it first to the whole 
work from which it was taken and sec- 
ondly to sound principles of philosophy 
and religion. 


Perhaps even more than the success- 
ful first two volumes this third volume 
is valuable. The problems suggested by 
this group of the “Great Books” are 
fundamental, and the answers given are 
those of very influential minds, usually 
of great minds. The general relationship 
of God with man is probed by Aeschy- 
lus, Job, Shakespeare, Milton. Plato de- 
scribes the nature of love; and St. 
Thomas, the office of teacher. Some of 
the foundations of our Western civiliza- 
tion, the nature of politics and liberty, 
and even some of the natural sciences 
are investigated under the primary guid- 
ance of minds like those of Aristotle, 
Locke, Mill, Gibbon, Euclid, Lavoisier, 
Freud. 


The authors of the appraisals in this 
volume rather evenly show a solid grasp 
of subject enriched by scholarly breadth 
of reference. They express themselves 
with admirable clarity, directness, brev- 
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ity. Their judgments are fair, objective. 
Opponents are discussed without rancor, 
with respect and, where justified, with 
admiration. 

A good example of the virtue of the 
book is William Dowd’s study on Job. 
The study is clean: it stays precisely on 
the point, simply working into sharp 
focus the very great problem introduced 
—that of evil—and the very great answer 
given by Job. There is light and no dis- 
traction. 

Thomas Whelan’s study of Thoreau 
conveys a very compact yet comprehen- 
sive view of the notion, origin, and ambit 
of government. Frederick Rosenheim 
makes a very instructive, dispassionate, 
and scientific statement of what is good 
and what is imperfect in the theories of 
Freud. 

This is a book worth owning. 


The Existentialism 

Of Jean-Paul Sartre 

Tue PsycuHotocy oF Sartre, by Peter 
Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. Newman. 174 
pp. $3.00. © 
Reviewed by John L. Callahan, O.P. 


In his recent allocution to religious Pope - 


Pius XII says: “It is no accident that the 
philosophy called Existentialism has be- 
fallen our generation. The turn of affairs 
today has raised philosophical and reli- 
gious questions difficult to solve, so that 
many are inclined to put aside subtleties 
and content themselves with doing what 
must be done here and now.” 

The philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre 
and his fellow existentialists is more or 
less mysterious, even to the majority of 
professional philosophers. However, it 
cannot be dismissed as a zany efferves- 
cence of left-bank amoralists; its influ- 
ence has spread beyond the stages and 
screens which have voiced its nauseating 
themes. 

Peter Dempsey sets down a clear ex- 
position of the chief psychological teach- 
ings of Sartre together with a criticism 
in the light of Thomistic principles. He 
emphasizes the fact that Sartre’s psy- 
chology is a reflection of his own passion- 
ate personality. Much of his thought 
bears the imprint of Cartesian voluntar- 
ism, of the scepticism of Hume, and of 
Freudianism. 

From the fundamental tenet. that 
“existence precedes essence” is an easy 
step to Sartre’s affirmations that “man 


makes himself what he is by his actions,” 
- 


and that “the only reality of which man 
has intimate knowledge is himself.” 

Father Dempsey gives an exhaustive 
analysis of Sartre’s conception of human 
liberty, the keystone of his psychological 
theory. For Sartre liberty is not a faculty 
of man’s soul. It is his very existence; it 
precedes his essence, and in fact makes 
possible and determines that essence. 
Human liberty is universal; man is com- 
pletely free, never determined even in 
the grip of violent passion. Psycho-anal- 
ysis is valuable to help discover man’s 
primitive free choice, the subject election 
by which each individual announces to 
himself that which he is. The author 
then discusses the meaning of knowledge 
according to Sartre and investigates the 
processes of imagination and emotion. 

This study is an excellent aid to the 
Thomistic psychologist, since it is an 
evaluation of the thought of l’homme 
des cafes in the language of the Angel 
of the Schools. 


Stories from the Bible 

Tue Greatest Brsre Stories, edited by 
Anne Fremantle. Stephen Daye. 382 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. 


This is “A Catholic Anthology from 
World Literature” as the sub-title in- 
forms us. Editor Anne Fremantle writes 
a good introduction in which she gives 
us a thumb-nail sketch of her 19 guest 
authors, some of whose stories she trans- 
lated for this volume. She calls the great 
stories of the bible “matrix stories, that 
is, they have been used over and over 
again.” Also, she observes that “The 
power of the Bible is not only that it is 
literature, but that it makes literature.” 

The 19 selections run along in chron- 
ological order so that you get a life of 
Christ in 19 episodes. The stories were 
gathered by a master hand and will give 
your mind something to chew on and 
your heart something to warm up with. 
The collection is a cultural smorgasbord 
that tempts you with delightful samples 
of religious folklore and legend that is 
more than mere legend from the gifted 
heads and hearts of many countries and 
cultural traditions. 

On the list of authors are many fa- 
mous and familiar names, but there are 
some that probably will be new to you 
as they were to me. You will want to 
know them all. Many of them you are 


going to read more than once. 


Diary of a Critic: 
Picture of a Man 


Tue Larter Eco, by James Agate. 
Crown. 624 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


The author of this work, hitherto known 
to but few readers in this country, was 
an immensely popular British critic of 
the stage and of contemporary literature. 
During a long lifetime, he wrote for 
most of the great journals of Great 
Britain, and, the year before his death, 
estimated his total output at something 
like seven million words—the contents 
of 120 average-length novels. During the 
last 12 years or so of his life, Agate kept 
a diary, obviously thought of from the 
first as being meant for publication, and 
so rather more artfully put together than, 
say, that of Samuel Pepys. (Pepys is 
mentioned not only to compare Agate 
with the diarist whose name is known 
to everyone, but because Agate himself 
maintained that in literary history he 
would be thought of as worthy of rank 
beside the garrulous Samuel.) Agate 
died in 1947. 


The literary diary, like the essay, is a 
form currently out of fashion, but it 
seems safe to say that if anything could 
revive it as an art form, it would be this 
work, which brilliantly reveals a brilliant 
man in the full strength of his many 
likes—Sarah Bernhardt, Hazlitt, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Chesterton on Dickens, 
and all the Ego volumes; his dislikes, too, 
are flung full in our faces—modern music 
Cespecially Bartok), Shaw, the ballet, 
avant-garde poetry; and we learn all 
about his friends. 


But the diary must be read in small 
installments, for to stay with it for any 
length of time is to realize that Agate 
was a snob, a pagan, a man with an in- 
verted sense of values, and a man grossly 
self-deceived about his literary impor- 
tance. To be all of these is not incom- 
patible with a high degree of literary 
knowledge and a good style—but to make 
the keeping of a diary the be-all and 
end-all of one’s existence, and to rave 
insanely about proofreaders’ errors as 
though such things matter sub specie 
aeternitatis is to become, after a time, a 
bit ridiculous. 

Still, the book attracts, and perhaps 
Agate is better for being known at sec- 


ond-hand — personally, he must have 
been a bit of atrial. 
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- THE BOOKMAN’S ALMANAC. . 





T HE MONTH of May is, as Hopkins 
points out in one of his best-known 
poems, “Mary’s month,” though there is 
traditional, rather than liturgical, justifi- 
cation for this—and there are no great 
feasts of Our Lady in this month. Still, 
because she is so closely associated with 
the season, perhaps we turn, throughout 
the month, to one or another of the fine 
Marian anthologies now available, for 
our favorite Marian poetry. Sister M. 
Therese’s fine I Sing of a Maiden is 
helpful here, ranging from the poetic- 
ally-constructed parts of Scripture that 
hymn Mary’s glories, to our own time. 
Especially thought-provoking in this day 
of ours may be Henry Adams’ “Prayer to 
the Virgin of Chartres,” with its fright- 
ening complement, “Prayer to the Dy- 
namo,” in which, nearly 50 years ago, 
Adams challenged: 

Seize, then, the Atom! rack his joints! 

Tear out of him his secret spring! 

Grind him to nothing! —though he 

points 

TO Gi«0s 

It has often seemed possible that what 
poor Adams was striving to express, 
when he wrote with such theological in- 
accuracy about the part of the Blessed 
Virgin in our salvation, was the doctrine 
of Mary as the Mediatrix of all Graces, 
under which title we celebrate her in a 
locally kept feast at the end of. the 
month. A more orthodox and beautifully 
compressed expression of this doctrine 
we get in Gerard Hopkins’ “The 
Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We 
Breathe.” Equally charged with theo- 
logical meaning is his “May Magnificat,” 
which attempts an explanation of a lit- 
urgical nature for our devotion to Mary 
in the month of May. 


On the 13th of May, the Church notes 
the anniversary of the death of Dame 
Julian of Norwich, though there is much 
scholarly controversy about her right to 
the official designation of “Blessed.” 
There is none, though, about the great 
value spiritually and the deep literary 
beauty of her Revelations of Divine 
Love, the single work by which she is 
probably best known, and the one most 
easy to come by in our own time. To 
tead Dame Julian is to be led on to look 
into the works of the other great English 
mystics of her time—men and women 
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important literarily as well as ascetically, 
and read by many today for their fine, 
lively prose values. Richard Rolle of 
Hampole is another of the great writers 
in this vein—but neither Dame Julian 
nor Richard write as lively and racily as 
Dame Margery Kempe, whose auto- 
biography has but within the past few 
years become known to us all. Dame 
Margery was not a recluse, like Julian 
and Richard, but an inveterate traveller, 
and there is much of the Wife of Bath’s 
imperious manner about her, though 
none of the latter’s easy approach to 
moral problems. 

From Julian, too, a less direct trail 
leads to the gentle Thomas Browne, 
whom we can sample either in the Re- 
ligio Medici or in Urn Burial, for 
Browne was buried in the Cathedral at 
Norwich. He, in turn, was the greatest 
single literary influence on a great bib- 
liophile of our own times—Sir William 
Osler, whose life, by Harvey Cushing, 
is said by some to be the fourth greatest 
biographical study in English. (The 
others? Boswell, of course—then Lock- 
hart’s Scott and Trevelyan’s Macaulay.) 

May 16th gives us St. Brendan, one 
of the patrons of all who go down to the 
sea in ships, and a patron in a small 
way, perhaps, of those who love to read 
of the sea. Allegedly, St. Brendan has 
given us the story of his own voyaging, 
though here again the scholars will have 
it that this is a thing of nought, so far 
as genuineness is concerned. St. Brendan 
seems to have been left out of our mod- 
ern edition of de Voragine’s Golden 
Legend, but in Caxton’s original print- 
ing of that wonderful collection, there 





is told the story of how Brendan and his 
monks, traveling in coracles (still in use 
along the Irish coast and the Hebrides), 
anchored for the night on what they 
thought to be a small island; but when 
they had built a fire thereon to cook 
their meat ‘and the fyre was ryght hote 
and the meet nigh cooked, then the 
ylonde began to move.” The monks cast 
off immediately, and after they were 
safely underway Chaving “left the fyre 
and the meet behinde them”), St. Bren- 
dan explained that the “ylonde” was “a 
greet fisshe named Jascoyne, which la- 
boreth nyght and daye to put his tayle 
into his mouth, but for greatness hee 
may not.” A more attractive leviathan, 
and a more attractively named one, than 
Moby Dick—as, for that matter, St. Bren- 
dan’s Navigatio makes better reading 
than Melville. 

St. Dunstan’s day, on May 19th, may 
well send us to Belloc’s Four Men, in 
which is the tale of the saint’s encounter 
with the devil, in which the latter had 
his nose right well pulled with hot tongs, 
after having failed to alter, as he had 
threatened, the landscape of Great Brit- 
ain. And because May is fine traveling 
weather, it may be the time to turn to 
Belloc’s Road to Rome, best of travel 
books. 

The 26th and 27th of the month give 
us St. Bede and St. Augustine, and we 
read of the latter in the Ecclesiastical 
History of the first-named; their names 
are joined most often in the vignette 
from the history that is so often antho- 
logized, which has Pope Gregory won- 
dering at the beauty of the English lads 
brought to Rome; one must know Bede, 
too, to understand the remark in 1066 
and All That (which should be required 
reading for all history majors) that “Eng- 
land was the only country ever converted 
by a sparrow.” 

And the end of the month comes St. 
Joan of Arc, whose literary connections 
are not always edifying—one thinks of 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI (deadly dull, if, 
indeed, Shakespeare did it), De Quin- 
cey’s essay (though the good in that has 
been salvaged by an expurgated edition), 
of Mark Twain, and of Bernard Shaw. 
Best of all, though, is surely Peguy’s 
great Mystery of the Charity of Joan of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Some Facts About 
Therese Neumann 


Tue Case oF THereseE Neumann, by 
Hilda C. Graef. Newman. 162 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 
The title of this book will attract the 


attention of many but the content will 
prove news to the majority of English 
and American readers. The Case of 
Therese Neumann is the first English 
work that presents the studied evidence 
against the supernatural character of the 
phenomena exhibited by the popularly 
accepted mystic. 

Archbishop Teodorowicz in his book, 
Mystical Phenomena in the Life of 
Theresa Neumann, defends the opinion 
that these phenomena are of supernat- 
ural origin. This present work offers the 
arguments to the contrary and, through: 
out 15 chapters, digests the argumenta- 
tion of notable experts, such as Dr. 
Poray-Madeyski, medical expert of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and states 
their conclusion that the evidence in this 
case does not necessarily demand a su- 
pernatural cause and may be due to nat- 
ural causes of the physical and psychical 
orders. 

The phenomena exhibited by Theresa 
Neumann can be due to either divine 
or diabolical intervention or to natural 
causes. A diabolical intervention is gen- 
erally ruled out in this case of Theresa 
Neumann. The complete evidence at 
hand, however, is such that a definitive 
solution is a practical impossibility to any 
authority save the Church. 

The principal argument advanced in 
this book is that of the medical case his- 
tory of Theresa Neumann. This argu- 
ment is applied to the case in question 
by a comparison with phenomena ex- 
hibited by parties suffering from hys- 
terics. The similarities in Theresa’s be- 
havior with established cases of hysterics 
are advanced in favor of the conclusion 
that the cause of the phenomena is a 
natural one. Arguments in favor of this 
conclusion are likewise drawn from es- 
tablished principles of mystical theology. 
The differences in Theresa’s case and 
those of established mystics and_stig- 


matics is brought forth in support of the 


conclusion. Secondary arguments based 
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on known faults in Theresa’s life and 
on the non-technical direction given her 
by Father Naber are laid down to illus- 
trate the improbability of the supernat- 
ural character of the phenomena. 

The Case of Therese Neumann pre- 
sents only one side of this argument. 
The book is well argued and written 
with great charity in the interest of the 
truth. The conclusion does not exceed 
the scope of the argumentation. It points 
out that, in view of this evidence, one 
cannot give a final assent to the super- 
natural causality of the phenomena seen 
in the life of Theresa Neuman and that 
one must recognize the possibility of a 
natural .cause for this phenomena. 

In view of the great publicity granted 
Theresa Neumann, it is to be recom- 
mended that this book be widely and 
thoughtfully read so that a well balanced 
judgment may be formed in this case. 


Vision of Life 
And of Truth 


Tue Hicn Green Hirt, by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward. 136 pp. 
$2.25. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


The high green hill that gives this book 
its title is a real hill, Hampstead Heath, 
the Londoners’ playground. But for us 
it is a symbol, Father Vann says, of our 
“quest for light and love,” a symbol of 
vision, of life, and of truth. And need- 
ing the fresh air of such a verdant hill 
we must sometimes put away mundane 
affairs, “be still in soul and sense God’s 
presence, and so make real to ourselves 
our citizenship of a greater and lovelier 
world.” ° 

The sermons and essays that make up 
this book originated as broadcast ad- 
dresses Clucky the audiences!) and were 
published in religious journals. The 
reader might expect them to appear dis- 
connected, but on the whole they do not, 
but rather serve to amplify the idea, pre- 
viously stated, of “making real our citi- 
zenship.” “Launch Out Into the Deep” 
on prayer as a great adventure; “Lenten 
Joy” on the joy hidden in sacrifice and 
joy’s birth from humility and perfect 
confidence in God’s providence; and “A 
Place Called Gethsemane” on “creative 


sorrow’—these are the first three chap- 
ters and with one or two others in the 
book must prove helpful to anyone’s spir- 
itual life. Certain others are deeper and 
more theological, such as those on man’s 
response to the Trinity and the Mass. 
“Confession and Health of Soul” is a 
good mixture of theology and psychiatry. 
A chapter on art is rich and beautiful, 
reminding us that art deserves our rever- 
ence. Here Father Vann shows his own 
deep love of creatures and creation and 
his own sense of the “mystery and won- 
der . . . at the heart of all created things.” 


Father Vann has a host of admirers 
already; this latest work should give him 
more. His style is unique. When you 
hear him speak you think his speech so 
perfect it might be the best sort of writ- 
ing. When he writes you think it is like 
speech, intimate and compelling. 


Father Peyton’s Story of 

Family Rosary Crusade 

Tue Ear oF Gon, by Patrick J. Peyton, 
C.S.C. Doubleday. 226 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


Few indeed there are who have not 
heard of Father Peyton’s Family Rosary 
Crusade or listened to his Family Thea- 
tre program broadcast on Wednesday 
nights. This is the story of how these 
movements came into being. 

In a simple, yet moving style, Father 
Peyton tells how he came here from 
Ireland, an immigrant boy who yearned 
to become a millionaire, of how Our 
Lady gently drew him, unwillingly, into 
her service, and of how she guided him 
along the paths she wished him to fol-, 
low. : 

As most know, the family rosary is an 
integral part of the devout home in Ire- . 
land. Its effyacy in evil times is historic, 
and so it seemed to the young priest, but 
recently ordained, that the rosary was 
the simple, logical remedy to be applied 
to a sick world. He determined that he 
would bring the family rosary into every 
Catholic home in America. In his book 
he frequently refers to himself as a “ped- 
dler” of Mary’s beads. 


Father Peyton describes himself as a 
timid young priest with a brogue that 
made people smile. He had no money, 
no “connections,” knew nothing of radio 
or theatre. Yet these were the mediums 
that Our Lady wished him to use, and 
the pattern of her guidance is discernible 
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on every page, as is the love =a humil- 
:. of the author. 

Book Two of The Ear of God is called 
“A Treasury of Prayer,” and it contains 
some of the best loved prayers of the 
Church. Of particular interest is a de- 
tailed explanation of the rosary which is 
diagrammed, the prayers of the -rosary, 
and meditations on the 15 mysteries 


which may be readily understood by all. 


Life of Christ by 
Elizabeth Goudge 
Gop So Loven THE Wor tp, by Eliza- 

beth Goudge. Coward-McCann. 311 

pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Elizabeth Goudge, author of Genetian 
Hill and Green Dolphin Street, now of- 
fers her readers a popular life of Jesus 
Christ. “This is the story,” she writes, 
“of that almost unbelievable humbling, 
the life that God lived when hé ‘came 
down from heaven and lived upon earth 
as a man.” It is a book written with deep 
reverence and.the best of intentions, in 
an imaginative and popular style. The 
feminine touch is noticeable throughout, 
perhaps never more so than in the prac- 
tical applications made from Gospel 
events to modern life. 

Elizabeth Goudge is a Protestant; her 
doctrinal approach to Christ and His 
teaching is conservative. There are a 
number of good things in this book, such 
as the author’s remarks on the efficacy 
of prayer, on gratitude, on the back- 
ground for Christ’s miracle. It is unfor- 
tunate that there are so many passages 
to which a Catholic must take excep- 
tion. The author believes in the divinity 
of Christ, the Virgin Birth, the Most 
Blessed Trinity, the reality and eternity 
of Hell. She is unclear on the subject 
of Christ's human faculties and the 
knowledge He had of His divine mis- 
sion. She suggests repeatedly that the 
healing miracles “wrenched His whole 
being.” She falters on the Trinity when 
speaking of the Third Person as “that 
love’ betweert the Father and Son who is 
both Father and Son.” She speaks of an 
intermediary Hell (does she mean Pur- 
gatory?)) from which the rich Dives in 
our Lord’s parable is able to pass into 
Paradise. There are many examples of 
faulty exegesis throughout the book. 


God So Loved the World is not rec- 
ommended for Catholic readers. 
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Heroic Story of 

Sisters of the Cenacle 

SURRENDER TO THE Spirit, by Mother 
Eileen Surles, R.C. Kenedy. 243 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Teresa 
Roades, S.C.L. 


This life of Mother Therese Couderc, 
foundress of the Society of Our Lady of 
the Retreat in the Cenacle, will be an 
inspiration to her daughters in religion 
and to all who know and love the ‘Reli- 
gious of the Cenacle. 

In her “Author’s Note” Mother Surles 
sketches conditions in France from 843 
A.D. until the end of Mother Therese’s 
life, and this conditioning of the mind 
of the reader is one of the most valuable 
parts of the work. In fact one would 
hardly believe that so much religious 
history could be crowded into so little 
space and still be pleasurable reading. 

In straight-forward prose that seems 
infected with joyous devotion, Mother 
Surles carries Marie-Victoire Couderc 
through her reception into Father 
Terme’s new congregation for the in- 


struction of children, her profession, ap- 
pointment as Superior, the evolution of 
the retreat movement for women, her 
struggles to carty on God’s work as she 
saw it and as she was directed by her 
ecclesiastical superiors, her trials inside 
her own sisterhood, her absolute surren- 
der to God in all things, and her final 
success. 

Some aspects of the story are astonish- 
ing, e.g., Father Terme’s severity with 
the Sisters; his successor’s appointment 
of a wealthy girl, who had been a mem- 
ber of the sisterhood only a month, to 
be superior general over Mother Therese 
and the other original members of the 
little group; Mother Therese’s being sent 
to heavy manual labor and subjected to 
the rather disrespectful attitude of some 
of the novices. All of these incidents 
and many others serve only to show tha 
heroic virtue of the foundress. It would 
be difficult to read the book and not long 
to imitate Mother Therese at least “from 
afar.” Moreover, the book will probably 
make every reader want to become bet- 
ter acquainted with Mother Therese’s 
daughters, the Religious of the Cenacle. 





The Good Samaritan 





the Orient. 





The Heavenly Court 


‘ The above illustrations are from THroucu Eastern Eyes, by Father H. van 
Straelen (Grailville, $3.50). In this book, originally a series of talks given to lay 
apostles preparing for work in the Orient, the author presents some fascinating 
insights into Eastern ways of life and thinking. Equally interesting are the ideas 
concerning the necessity of presenting Catholicism to Orientals as something 
disassociated from western culture. The book will be of special interest to readers 
of Father Danielou’s ‘The Salvation of the Nations or to anyone interested in 
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. Written in the Stars by F. Hope Fisher. The moving 


story of Albrecht Durer’s marriage set in the fascinat- 
ing background of Nuremberg—a city of plague and 
pogroms, of festival and beauty. 


. Full House by Don Rose. Their newspaperman father 


recalls some of the more hilarious incidents of life with 
twelve irrepréssible children. $3.00 


. The Monarch of the Glen by Compton MacKenzie. A 


Scottish Laird, an English hiking club, castle dungeons 
and soapy water add up to a wonderful farce. $3.00 


. Candles for Therese by I. A. R. Wylie. A novel of the 


bitterness against a traitor that remained in the hearts 
of the people in a little town in France after World 
War II. : $3.00 


. Kon-Tiki by Thor Heyerdahl. An astonishing story of 


six men who sailed the Pacific on a raft. “Good as Robin- 
son Crusoe—and true.” $4.00 


. The Magnificent MacDarney by John Sheridan. An Irish 
novel about men and women and everyday life se - 
3. 


fun to read and to remember. 


. The Place of the Lion by Charles Williams. Excitement, 


mysticism, philosophy and excellent story-telling are 
combined in a novel by one of England’s most unusual 
writers. $3.00 


. Time for Tapioca by Charlotte Stryker. Gay and true 


adventures of an American “Swiss Family Robinson” 
in Java. $3.00 


. Pathway to the Stars by Harnett Kane. Vivid, adven- 


turesome New Orleans in 1800 is a colorful setting for 
this historical novel. $3.00 


. The Song at the Scaffold by Gertrud von Le Fort. Fas- 


cinating and exultant story of the fear and heroism of 
the nuns in a Carmelite convent during the French Rev- 
olution. Reprint. $2.25 


. The Legacy of Gabriel Martel by Marie Nowinson. By 


what standard can the success or failure of a life be 
measured? A Christopher Award winner. $3.00 


. The Nine Days of Father Serra by Isabelle Ziegler. 


Action-packed story of Father Junipero Serra’s race 
against time to convert the Indians of San Diego. $3.00 


. Helena by Evelyn Waugh. Mother of Constantine and 


discoverer of the True Cross, Helena was a dynamic 
woman whose story is excellent reading. $2.75 


. Drawn From Memory by John T. McCutcheon. Auto- 


biography of a remarkable and famous American car- 
toonist. Profusely illustrated with sketches and photo- 


- graphs. $5.00 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


. The Heart of the Matter by Graham Greene. Scobie’s 


dramatic struggle with God is one of the great Catholic 
novels. Reprint. $1.49 


. The Fire in the Dust by Francis MacManus. Modern 


Ireland and the suspicions and prudery of the people 
of a small provincial town. $3.00 


. Pacific Hopscotch by Sister Maria Del Rey. A sprightly 


account of the Maryknoll Sisters in the Pacific. Humor, 
pathos and fact are combined in a well-told story. 


. Reproachfully Yours by Lucile Hasley. Essays in a light 


vein about priests, converts, children and numerous 
other topics. $2.25 


. Festival by J. B. Priestley. A wise and witty book that 


makes the world a pleasanter place and all its readers 
hilariously rejuvenated. $3.95 


. Many-Colored Fleece edited by Sister Mariella Gable. 


Sean O’Faolain, Graham Greene, Michael McLaverty 


and other writers contribute to this collection of excel- 
lent Catholic prose. 


. Trouble in the Glen by Maurice Walsh. Romantic fic- 


tion set in the Scottish Highlands. Wit, whimsey, laugh- 
ter and tears make a very readable novel. $2.75 


. Footnotes on Nature by John Kieran. The lore of the 


out-of-doors mixed with curious side lights on the great 
men Kieran knows and reminiscences of his a 
1.49 


. Belles on Their Toes by Gilbreth and Carey. The up- 


roarious Gilbreth family continues its adventuresome 
antics in an even funnier book than Cheaper by the Dozen. 
$3.00 


. Mrs. Gailey by Sheila Kaye-Smith. A story of emotions, 


responsibilities and human failings set in the rural dis- 
trict of Sussex. $3.00 
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SPIRIT AND MATTER: Two WAR NOVELS 


(Continued from page 7) 


intelligentsia. And it is not improbable 
that the present work may be the pre- 
cusor of those American novels which 
will repudiate the positivism of our psy- 
chologists and philosophers. It has been 
said that the Russian novelists pointed 
up the trahison des clercs; it will be the 
great merit of this present book if it can 
cast but one ray of light on the contem- 
porary trahison des intellectuels. 

It is of another Russian writer, Gogol, 
that I am reminded in the naivete and 
poetic clarity of Mr. Butler’s style. There 
are innumerable rapturous descriptions 
of simple natural beauty, like those 
lengthy rhapsodies describing the limit- 
less plains of Mother Russia by the 
great Ukrainian. There is, finally, to con- 
clude this catalog of stylistic traits, an 
almost Claudelian opulence in much of 
the author’s prose. It is rare to find 
among novelists in this country such 
translucent richness as that of the fol- 
lowing quotation: “The lingering light 
hung over the meadows like a twilight 
dream, seeming to catch the turning 
world in some inanimate yet rhythmic 
suspension. . . .” One is reminded of the 
early plays of Claudel in so perfect an 
expression as this: “ ‘Look,’ he breathed, 
his voice hushed and incredulous, ‘look,’ 
the word falling across the silence like 
a dipping arrow, like a single bird-in 
some unwavering sunset flight.” Style is 
the neglected virtue of the American 
novel, and the failure to cultivate it prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that so few of 
our: writers achieve international recog- 
nition. 

There are, of course, defects in Mr. 
Butler’s book, but they are mere flaws 
on a brilliant canvas when contrasted 
with the fundamental literary aberration 
of such a book as From Here to Eternity. 
To return to our initial comparison of 
Follow Me Ever and James Jones’ work, 
I would like to point out that it is not 
the prevalence of barrack room argot 
which will doom this author’s novel to 
the literary graveyard. On the contrary, 
I believe that such frequent use of the 
monosyllabic utterances of the perennial 
sophomore could be justified, since quite 
obviously this cant forms the mainstay 
of common military speech. Vocabulary 
is not the most dangerous element, by 
far, in From Here to Eternity. What is 
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even more to be deplored in this book 
is its implicit assumption that realism, 
and even naturalism, are incompatible 
with an ideal. It was the major accom- 
plishment of the late Maxence van der 
Mersch, to have disproved this assump- 
tion, but it will probably take decades 
for his achievement to become known in 
this country. 

Our critics err in damning From Here 
to Eternity simply because of “suggestive 
sequences and dialogue,” even as they 
erred in condemning “The Voice of 
the Turtle,” which delicately titillated 
the same passions that Mr. Jones is 
bludgeoning, only for its sexual immoral- 
ity. There is a much greater fault in 
these works, and it is in their orienta- 
tion, in their point of view. 

Now it is my opinion that Charles E. 
Butler’s Follow Me Ever offers a healthy 
corrective of that point of view. With 


or without the smut, From Here to Eter- 
nity is a failure because it treats of the 
major emotions—love, hatred, self-pity, 
pride, and dedication—from an earth- 
bound perspective; from the snail’s view 
point, and not from that of the eagle. 
The words of William Faulkner’s Nobel 
Prize Award speech seem very applicable 
to James Jones. Faulkner stated: “He 
writes not of love but of lust, of defeats 
in which nobody loses anything of value, 
of victories without hope and worst of 
all without pity or compassion. His griefs 
grieve on no universal bones, leaving no 
scars. He writes not of the heart but of 
the glands.” It is from the heart of man 
that Follow Me Ever has come forth, and 
to say this, is to say a great deal for any 
work of literature. Of From Here to 
Eternity the best that we may say is that 
it is a monument of the glandular school. 


Brotruer Justus Georce, F.S.C., is 
Editor of the quarterly Journal of. Arts 
and Letters published by the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 6) 


statements regarding the Dred Scott decision 
“untold harm will be done in the minds of 
children.” Now let any sensible, calm, fair- 
minded person examine a couple of these 
statements. We say that through his mother 
“Roger developed his own attitude toward 
Negroes and slavery, and because of her, his 
attitude toward abolition is understandable. 
It would be difficult to feel sorry for slaves on 
his father’s plantation. They were fairly 
treated and well cared for. The free Negroes 
of the North and the poor whites of the South 
might envy their security.” Best evidence in- 
dicates that Taney was a kindly man. And 
notice the word “security”. Is there any state- 
ment that free Negroes and poor whites should 
envy their lack of liberty? Critic Herr reads 
or interprets carelessly. 

Or that climaxing “damnable” statement of 
ours: Taney “regarded slavery with the view- 
point of a Southerner. He believed that it was 
a matter that could best be solved locally and 
gradually by those who understood the prob- 
lem because they lived with it.” To call such 
statement “damnable,” “distressing,” and the 
racial theory underlying it “vicious”, is plain 
balderdash. For one thing it betrays critic 
Herr’s tabloid knowledge of the whole socio- 
economic-moral backgrounds of the system. 

For another, it clearly indicates the sketchi- 
ness of his information concerning Reconstruc- 
tion, and his concepts of the whole inter-racial 
problem. 

But such doctrines are “completely opposed 
to Catholic teaching.” Does Critic Herr know 
what Catholic teaching regarding slavery and 
abolition was in Taney’s day? Maybe before 
he writes more of the same stuff he'd better 


find out. We suggest Father Blied’s scholarly 
Catholics and the Civil War for a beginning. 

But, he persists, not all of these narratives 
are edifying. On one occasion the sportsman- 
ship of Shields is questioned. Are children 
morons? Apparently so in the mind of Critic 
Herr, who seems to want the writers to de- 
liver “gentle reader” sermons to them. Con- 
tinuing to misunderstand the intent of the 
book, Critic Herr says that, “nothing is given 
to show that their religion was a vital force 
in the lives of these men.” 

First of all, let us test Critic Herr’s univer- 
sal statement by pointing out an exception to 
it. We open at random to Rosecrans, and learn 
that on “the morning of every important en- 
gagement or perilous undertaking, it was his 
invariable custom to attend Mass and commit 
himself and his army to the God of Battles.” 
Ah, Critic Herr made a careless statement! 
But we will not strain the point! It will be 
more profitable to remind Critic Herr that the 
writers were not bent on trying to prove that 
the plans for the Battle of Kernstown were 
laid in the Vatican, or that the inspiration 
for Sheridan’s ride came from the Penny 
Catechism. 

We hope Critic Herr understands. We tried 
the book out on our own four children and 
their friends, and they liked it. Critic Herr 
might well try out childrens’ books—his own 
children’s books too—on his own children. 
Father Herr will undoubtedly learn much 
from the Herr children. 

One is tempted to go on and on—the “nine 
revolutionary war heroes” business is a cour- 
ageous drollery of a high order. Like spattering ~ 
an over-ripe tomato against the window of a 
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passing train. Without much danger to the 
heaver, it smears even as it beclouds. But 
then, even the buffoonery is more specious 
than witty, or constructive, or even intelligible. 
We gathered together nine biographies from 
the samé general period. So what? 

Sure, rebury Shields. We have enough 
heroes in our Gates, and Schuylers, and Put- 
nams, and Grants, and McClellans. We're a 
little ashamed, too, to acknowledge our own. 

Bury certain critics, too—so that they will 
Stop Pushing! 

Witii1am Lamers 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Editor: In the immortal words of Tallulah 
Bankhead, there is less here than meets the 
eye. Mr. Lamer’s letter does not refute the 
validity of my thesis, namely, that his treat- 
ment of Taney and Shields leaves much to be 
desired for young readers. Furthermore, I 
doubt that the fate of the Catholic Church in 
America is tied up with the success or failure 
of Star Spangled Stories as the author seems 
to imply (I will by-pass in discreet silence the 
lofty analogy to Newman and Kingsley). Nor 
do I think the fact that 300 teachers thought 
the idea of “a book or series of books dealing 
with Great American Catholics” a good idea, 
is evidence that the Lamers produced a good 
book on this idea. Similarly the fact that 
Frank Marasco draws pictures for the Hearst 
newspapers does not prove that he is a good 
book illustrator. In one paragraph I am crit- 
icized for being too young, in another too old. 
“One is tempted to go on and on.” 
Critic HERR 
Chicago, Illinois 


Just Pro— 
Editor: Ditto to what (Mr. Herr) says in con- 
demnation of anti-Christian newspapers. . . 
and television! 
Sister M. Lawrence... 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BELLOC: ESSAYS AND NOVELS 
(Continued from page 5) 


the results are brilliant and illuminating: 
in fact, one might describe them as resur- 
rections of the past into a living pageant. 
This can be seen most successfully ex- 
ecuted.in his studies of Danton and 
Robespierre; at its weakest in his attempt 
to present aspects of English mediaeval 
life. (The Belloc notion of the Middle 
Ages is a strongly romantic one. ) 

In his fiction the same faults show 
themselves, save they are reflected in a 
different way. All the prejudices of his 
Continental outlook are there—his fanat- 
icism for the Latin world and his open 
hostility to those with whom he shares 
no religious sympathy. Again from time 
to time his characters become so exag- 
gerated that they become caricatures: 
they o’er step the bounds of modesty. 
Again sometimes his mood will become 
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so extravagant that he cares little about 
keeping the standard of story-telling 
high, being content to let one event fol- 
low another—each madder than the last. 
Yet these are the faults which one might 
expect of such a temperamental writer. 
They do not mar his best work. In that, 
repeatedly one notices his ability to turn 
a phrase—here, for instance, in Mr. 
Petrie: 


The porter and the steward saw no sign 
of the expected figure. . . . The whistle 
sounded, the rotor buzzed, the train drew 
out. The porter and the steward felt each 
in his own degree that agony of loss which 
greater men know when they open their 
paper in the morning and read of a slump. 
The one was widowed of a sovereign. The 
other of halt a crown. 


Despite his diversity of taient, it is 
often argued that Belloc has written too 
much; that sections and paragraphs in 
his essays and novels can be truncated 
without harm; that a good deal of his 
work is ephemeral. That is all true; but 
to accept the argument is to fail to un- 
derstand the nature of such a writer. For, 
like Ronsard, who could write 30 sonnets 
at a stretch, and then a second book with 
70 more, Belloc’s talent is prolific. By 
being many-minded, by writing in one 
form after another, by alternating prose 
with poetry, he has been able to give 
full vent to his energy. As the same ideas 
recur in one mediym after another, one 
has the impression of the sea washing 
over a shingle beach where no wave is 
identical, but all strike variations on a 
similar theme. It is by repetition that 
Belloc makes his points (all his major 
premises he puts from three different 
angles). In short, never for a moment 
does it seem that he halts to ask himself 
whether he has said this before or 
whether, postponing the time of saying 
it, he might not say it better a month 
hence or on another day. What matters 
for him is the present: there is not time 
for procrastination and consequently the 
effect—taken in the round—is of a 
healthy, plodding sturdiness which more 
introspective and younger contempo- 
raries have lacked. 

Beginning his career when the Aes- 
thetic Movement was declining and the 
Fabian Movement coming into its own, 
Belloc cut something of a Renaissance 
figure. His proclamations were of the ex- 
cellence of things and the mystery of 
creation; and because he wrote of them 
plainly, he was compelled to the use of 
a fine English. A thousand faults, a 


thousand biases one may find in his 
books; but one will also find a thousand 
compensations. For in his most inspired 
writing—his essays in particular—there 
is a vigor that can laugh and deride and 
praise with a gusto that is reminiscent 
of the fifteenth century. In an age of 
general apathy and literary anaemia, one 
must be grateful for such full-blooded- 
ness. It is a sign of vitality, and for a 
literature to be inspiring it must have 
vitality. Belloc’s writing, however off the 
mark at times, has never been less than 
vital. In his own words, with a charac- 
teristic plain directness, he has written 
his own epitaph: “His sins were scarlet 


but his books were read.” 


THE BOOKMAN’S ALMANAC 
(Continued from page 31) 


Arc—and if reading it leads us on to 
other of the great French modern Cath- 
olic writers, so much the better. 

St. Columba—or Columbcille—is per- 
haps the first of June’s entries in the 
calendar to strike a literary echo, first of 
all because he was himself a poet. Exam- 
ples of his lovely little lyrics are to be 
found in anthologies of Irish verse, and 
in Helen Waddell’s Medieval Latin 
Lyrics. One of his most famous founda- 
tions was made on the island of Iona, 
and Boswell tells us that Johnson, when 
visiting the ruins of Columba’s cell, re- 
moved his hat, remarking that they stood 
upon holy ground. 

So Columba belongs to Scotland as 
well as to Ireland, and on June 10th, we 
keep the feast of another of Scotland's 
glories, Queen Margaret of that land, 
who died toward the end of the eleventh 
century. There are several lives of St. 
Margaret of Scotland extant, but they 
are all out of print, and one will be 
moved, perhaps, to think on her feast of 
another Queen of Scots, less fortunate 
in her end, but more favored in litera- 
ture. Maurice Baring’s very fine In My 
End Is My Beginning is again in print, 
to remind us that the “fictionalized biog- 
raphy” is not always a form of writing 
to be condemned out of hand. 

June 22nd places before us St. Pauli- 
nus of Nola, the story of whose conver- 
sion Helen Waddell tells so finely in 
The Wandering Scholars; in her com- 
panion volume of Latin lyrics she gives 
us samples of his poetry, which remains 
to us chiefly in the verses that he wrote 
annually to commemorate St. Felix. 


Books on TriAu 

















~ FOR YOUNG READERS 





Five Boys IN A CAVE 
by Richard Church. John Day. 180 


pp. $2.50. 


To claim that this unusual story will 
probably become a minor classic in chil- 
dren’s literature may be somewhat rash, 
but it does seem safe to say that anyone, 
young or old, with a taste for adventure 
stories will probably finish the book at 
one sitting, once he starts to read it. This 
reviewer, for one, did so. 

The story starts when John Walters, 
on summer vacation, discovers the en- 
trance to a cave. Four of his friends are 
recruited, and immediate plans are made 
to explore. What follows is a compact 
and tense narrative. The characters of 
the five boys are vividly drawn, and the 
necessity of cooperation for achievement 
stands out clearly without moralizing. 
Occasionally the young reader will have 
to read carefully in order to be able to 
picture in his mind the layout of the 
cave with its underground river and va- 
rious passageways, but all this is de- 
scribed carefully enough so that the 
clarity of the story is in no way impaired. 

Boys, and probably girls, age 12 to 16, 
should find this a rare treat. 

Daviv Younc 


For A BRAVE TOMORROW 
by Jean Dupont Miller. Dodd, Mead. 
247 pp. $2.50. 


With a liberal sprinkling of jive-chatter, 
Jean Dupont Miller introduces Jill 
Mapes, freshly graduated from Jasper 
High School, in love with its best-look- 
ing junior, and face to face with the 
problem of her future. She does not 
much care what her future will be, just 
so long as it includes her “heartbeat,” 
and excludes college, or a trip to France 
to visit relatives. Jill’s family has other 
plans for her, and it is not long before 
she is shakily waving farewell to Cliff, 
her friends and her Scout Troop, and is 
being swept along on the gale of the 
most rapid French she has ever heard as 
she steps off a plane in France. 


For a Brave Tomorrow is an attractive 
book for today’s teen-ager. From watch- 
ing and living with Jill she will see that 
life is not a world of high school “sugar- 
honey-click-click” talk, exchanging pins 
and promises, but rather something 
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about which she knows very little. She 
will share Jill’s enthusiasm and deep- 
rooted love for scouting, and see Paris 
vividly through the author’s fascinating 
descriptions. Jean Dupont Miller opens 
a new world to her readers, while 
turning a magnifying glass on their own 
small, personal stage to show how bare 
it can be. She does both convincingly. 
Mary-Carot Mau&i 


MARGARET 
by Janette Sebring Lowrey. Harper. 
277 pp. $2.50. 
Five months after her fourteenth birth- 
day, Maggie left Nicholis Station, Texas, 
to spend the winter with her great aunt 
and uncle whom she had never seen. 
They were her closest relations, but she 
had never heard from them until the 
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From jacket of Five Boys in a Cave 


arrival of a letter asking her to spend the 
school term with them. 

The story is an account of Maggie’s 
metamorphosis into Margaret McLeod. 
In Ashford through bitter experience 
she learned what it meant to be “put with 
a boy.” She realized, too, the handicap 
of being country-bred in the presence of 
beautiful, popular Cand decidedly snob- 
bish) girls like Laura. When the sum- 
mer came Margaret was torn between 
her old love for Nicholis Station, and 
the new exciting life she had found in 
Ashford. Her choice is motivated by wis- 
dom and courage. 

Margaret is Janette Lowrey’s first full- 
length novel for teen-age girls. In it she 
has succeeded in bringing back a nos- 
talgic era in which wide berthas and 
satin sashes were a necessary part of 


feminine equipment, when a girl was 
“put with” a boy at parties, and every- 
one in the know played flinch. The plot 
is skillfully developed and sustained; the 
characters are sympathetically handled. 
The story rings true in its treatment of 
an average girl with the normal hopes, 
fears and ambitions which only 15 can 
know. 
Lois SPERKA 


A TREASURE CHEST OF 

SPORT STORIES 
compiled by Max Herzberg. Messner. 
231 pp. $2.75. 


The 19 sport stories in this book for teen- 
agers are of an unusually high caliber. 
The fact that such authors as Damon 
Runyon, Harry Sylvester and John R. 
Tunis are represented in the collection 
is enough to show that the stories are not 
of the run-of-the-mill, formula type. 
“Light of the Moon,” by Manuel Kom- 
roff, listed as a story about wrestling, 
may seem out of place to young readers; 
and “Roman Holiday,” by Robert Lewis, 
a story about fencing in the Italy of Mus- 
solini’s day, may leave them a bit puz- 
zled; but the remaining stories should 
provide them with some good, exciting 
reading. 
Ratpu Siva 


CLASS RING 


by Rosamond du Jardin. Lippincott. 
207 pp. $2.50. 


Tobey Heydon, pretty, popular and 17, 
is an American girl faced with the prob- 
lems and excitement of high-school love. 
She accepts Brose’s class ring with the 
understanding that they are not going 
steady. All runs smoothly until the usual 
competition moves in. Tobey’s solution 
of the problem is a bit “woman-of-the- 
worldly.” 

Tobey Heydon, her parents and 
friends are typical modern Americans. 
Mrs. du Jardin handles teen-age prob- 
lems satisfactorily, up to a certain point. 
The core of the difficulty she adroitly 
side-steps. 

High school students are not the un- 
derstanding, logical adults Mrs. du Jar- 
din makes them in many cases. Tobey 
is more than a little too old for her age; 
Brose is too mild and amicable to give a 
sense of reality. The problems of grow- 
ing up are presented amusingly enough, 
but not too wisely. 


Marion Feri 
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LEGENDS OF THE NORTH 
by Olivia E. Coolidge Cillus. Edouard 
Sandoz). Houghton Mifflin. 260 pp. 
$3.00. 


Legends of the North is as violent and 
exciting as any modern cowboy story. 
The prime requisite of a hero in either 
case is courage, and the tales here told 
abound with heroes, giants, dwarfs, dra- 
gons and magic swords. In her introduc- 
tion Olivia Coolidge explains that the 
stories of the gods are hardly more moral 
than a fairy tale in which the hero cheats 
the king outrageously in the course of 
winning his princess. “Such stories as 
these contribute little to our understand- 
ing of spiritual life, but they display 
plenty of the daring imagination that 
explorers and adventurers have always 
needed.” 

If any further justification for the 
book were needed it would be in the 
fact that the legends form the cultural 
heritage of all peoples: Sigurd, the hero 
of Wagner’s great operas of the Volsung, 
Beowulf who killed Grendel, Helga, Rio 
and Gunnar of the Icelandic Sagas need 
no apologies. 

It is impossible to read these legends 
and not achieve a better understanding 
of the vigorous northern peoples and 
their literature. Exposed is the shallow- 
ness of the pagan religion, and its rea- 
sons for dying so speedily and painlessly 
at the introduction of Christianity. The 
extraordinarily _ vital 
Edouard Sandoz add to the value of the 
book. The recommendation is unquali- 
fied: this is 2 book for every child to 
read—for many to own. 

JauniTa Krause 


HETTY OF THE GRANDE DELUXE 

by Florence Crannell Means. Hough- 

ton Mifflin. 188 pp. $2.50. 

A shabby section of Denver’s North Side 
is the scene against which this teen-age 
novel is laid. 

Henriette Elizabeth Beaumarchand— 
Hetty Beau for short—is a true-to-life 
high school girl, with the problems and 
ambitions peculiar to that age. 

Reverses of fortune compel the Beaus 
to move into the Grande Deluxe, an 
apartment house best described by the 
antithesis of its elegant title. Devoted, 
understanding parents provide Hetty 
with a wholesome family-life, and help 
her to overcome the annoyance of un- 
congenial surroundings. But it is the 
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Illustration by Edouard Sandoz for 
Legends of the North 


cheerful resignation with which Hetty 
herself faces life in general, and apart- 
ment-house life in particular, that gives 
the story its appeal. 

With gentle, amiable humor, Mrs. 
Means injects a lesson in tolerance, and 
makes Christian brotherhood breathe 
through every page of this delightfully 
realistic account of a typical American 
girl. 

Helen Blair’s charming, full-page illus- 


trations give the book an added attrac- 


tiveness. 
Sister Mary A ice, O.S.P. 


THE WHISTLING STALLION 
by Stephen Holt Cillus. Pers Crow- 
ell). Longmans, Green. 211 pp. $2.50. 


Stephen Holt is the author of an earlier 
book, Wild Palomino, which has suc- 
cessfully passed the requirements of 
young masculine readers. His own child- 
hood on a ranch in Alberta helps him to 
picture the exciting life of Roy Bell on 
the open prairie. 

Roy had the full responsibility of sav- 
ing the family ranch from failure when 
his father was injured and hospitalized 
for a long time. Excitement and danger 
are mingled with the ordinary life of 
hard work for Roy and his friends. 

The Whistling Stallion should appeal 
to boys, age 12 to 16, who read very 
little, as well as to the ones who read a 
great deal. 

Beryt Hoskin 





JEFF WHITE: YOUNG TRAPPER 
by Lew Dietz Cillus. Bruce Adams), 
Little, Brown. 191 pp. $2.50. 


Teen-agers who read Jeff White: Young 
Woodsman with enthusiasm will wel- 
come another good story concerned with 
the North Woods by Lew Dietz. More 
than this they will gain much useful 
information about animals, about the dif- 
ficulties of trapping in the deep woods, 
and about the problems of crime in such 
an environment. 

Jeff Davis is the son of a game warden 
who lost his life in the woods. Though 
Jeff was brought up by city relatives he 
never lost his zest for the woods. Though 
he was well-off with Game Warden 
Hibbs and his family, Jeff knew the 
Deep River Country was the only place 
he would be happy. 

As the book opens Jeff is making prep- 
arations to set up his own trapping lines 
in the wilderness. He is fully aware of 
the hazards of cold and ice, but less 
aware of those devised by human nature. 
However, Jeff succeeds in all phases of 
the adventure. He becomes a successful 
trapper, and achieves fame for himself 
by solving the mystery of a human killer 
in the wilderness. 


Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUST 
by Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C,J. 
Reilly. 171 pp. $2.50. 


Born a Protestant, married to an Epis- 
copalian minister, and at death the 
foundress of a thriving teaching order 
of Catholic nuns—Mother Connelly fit- 
ted 70 years of remarkable living into 
this framework. After her conversion to 
the Roman Catholic faith as a young 
married woman, she learned quickly and 
completely the lesson that dominated her 
whole life: that man has a free will for 
only one purpose, to surrender it will- 
ingly back to God. 

Dramatic as the life of Mother Con- 
nelly was in the living, the author of 
The Triumph of Trv-’ at times comes 
dangerously close tc making it a sweet, 
story-book life. The language has not 
only been simplified; it has been stilti- 
fied. Tense incidents, which only 
Mother Connelly’s heroic strength over- 
came, are as dramatic as a child’s primer. 
Perhaps that is the weakenss of the 
book: the life is appealing to older 
youngsters; the language is geared to the ! 
younger. EpyTHE SIEGEL 
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CouNTRY COUSIN 
by Helen Fern Daringer Cillus. Ed- 
ward and Stephani Godwin). Har- 
court, Brace. 277 pp. $2.50. 
A story of colonial times never fails to 
appeal to the normal 12-year-old girl, 
and Country Cousin should prove no 
exception. Charmingly and sincerely 
told, it concerns the events of Susannah 


' Endicott’s fifteenth year as it was spent 


at her farm home on Long Island, and 
at school in New York. How Susannah 
makes friends in New York, how she 
adjusts herself to staying with relatives, 
how she learns and has her fun, all show 
that a 15-year-old’s problems and inter- 
ests weren’t so different in 1683 from 
what they are now. An adequate amount 
of excitement is provided when Susan- 
nah finds a friend’s lost brother, and 
when she attends Governor Dongan’s re- 
ception and discovers an unknown. cou- 
sin of her own. 

But the book’s real value is in its his- 
torical allusions, giving the young reader 
facts on the various phases of colonial 
life. The author succeeds in injecting 
the “feeling” of the times into her story, 
all of which should make for entertain- 
ing and interesting reading for the 10- 
to-13-year-old girl, especially those who 
enjoyed the preceding two books about 
the Endicott family—Pilgrim Kate and 
Debbie of the Green Gate. 

Cetine MELLER 


THE APACHE INDIANS 

by Sonia Bleeker Cillus. Althea Karr). 

Morrow. 157 pp. $2.00. 
This book gives some intriguing facts 
about the Apache Indians who once 
roamed the territory that now is Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas and northern Mex- 
ico. Though they were warriors and 
raiders who terrified other Indian tribes 
as well as white settlers, the Apaches 
were, nevertheless, home-loving and pos- 
sessed of an integrity of their own. They 
observed minutely religious ceremonies, 
loved their wives and. children, and 
showed great respect for their parents 
and the older members of the tribe. The 
author describes, in detail, these aspects 
of their lives as well as what they ate 
and wore, how they built their wickiups, 
how they hunted and recreated, and how 
and why they went on the warpath. 
Unusual customs, such as the reverence 
the Apache felt towards names, are 
vividly related. In our own age of dis- 
trust and violence, one reads with won- 
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der that an Apache man or woman 
would never refuse help to anyone who 
called him or her by name. 

While this book is primarily intended 
for the intermediate grades, it is sufh- 
ciently interesting to hold the attention 
of older readers. Black and white draw- 
ings and some diagrams add to the value 
of the book. It is one of a series which 
Miss Bleeker, an anthropologist, is de- 
voting to a study of the major tribes of 
the American Indian. 

Sister M. Gustave, O.P. 


THE CowBoy ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by Bruce Grant Cillus. Jackie and 
Fiore Mastri). Rand McNally. 160 
pp. $2.75. 
Here is a book to delight the heart of 
any student of cowboy ways and cowboy 
country. About 600 alphabetically ar- 
ranged entries and a generous number 
of illustrations give a great amount of in- 
formation about the old and the new 
West and the people who made it. 
Ratpu Sitva 


DrRuMS OF DESTINY 
by Harold Sandburg. Grail. 98 pp. 
$2.00. 


Fiery warriors dancing to the rhythmic 
beat of tom-toms, a weird death-chant 
rising above the lodges of the Mohawks, 
and a wise old squaw whispering that 
the little papoose, Kateri, was destined 
for great things; this is the setting for 
Harold Sandburg’s tale of the saintly 
Indian girl, Kateri Tegakwitha. 

Kateri, now declared Venerable by the 
Church, lived in the north-eastern part 
of the United States from 1656 to 1689. 
To the child who does not know the facts 
of her chaste, industrious and holy life 
in a completely pagan atmosphere this 
book will be a splendid introduction, told 


as it is with vigor and enthusiasm. The 





Illustration by Edward Godwin for 
Country Cousin 


author knows the technique of good 
story-telling, and the incidents jump 
from conflict to conflict, from challenge 
to challenge. There are good pictures of 
Indian life as well as an adequate over- 
view of the work of the Jesuits in the 
Canadian Indian communities. 

An occasional fictionizing of fact does 
not mar the general reality, and it is al- 
ways a minor fact on which the author 
lets his imagination wander to achieve 
the telling of the tale. Drums of Destiny 
is probably best suited for children be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 13. 

Donna GAUTHIER 


Yo Ho FoR STRAWBERRY ROAM! 
by Byrona Myers Cillus. Anne Marie 
Jauss). Bobbs-Merrill. 155 pp. $2.00. 

Yo Ho for Strawberry Roam! is a story 

that is ingenious and logical, containing 

a minimum of harshness, and most gen- 

erous portions of humor, wisdom and 

sensitivity. Adults may well be delighted 
with some of the scenes, such as the 
clubwomen in solemn meeting assem- 
bled, but there is nothing too sophis- 

ticated for young readers, age 6 to 10. 
The two chief characters are discarded 

toys who make a snug home for them- 

selves at Strawberry Roam. In this se- 
ries of adventures, they go a-sailing in 

a splendid boat, The Roaming Squir- 

mouse. The two adventurers are not 

vivid and unforgettable personalities like 

Toad of Toad Hall in The Wind in the 

Willows or Winnie the Pooh, but Yo Ho 

for Strawberry Roam! has some of the 

fancy, simplicity and childhoodness of 
those books, and any others that adults 
consistently praise and children respond 
to wholly and perennially. The vague 
label “classic” comes to mind; it certainly 
hovers in the atmosphere about Yo Ho 
for Strawberry Roam! 

Mary Loutse Hecror 


FivE Sons OF ITALY 

by Helen Acker. Thomas Nelson & 

Sons. 191 pp. $2.25. 
In his address to the First International 
Congress of Catholic Artists, September, 
1950, Pius XII said, “. . . Thanks to its 
subtlety and refinement; art—whether 
heard or seen—reaches depths in the 
mind and heart of him who beholds or 
listens, which words, either spoken or 
written, with their insufficiently shaded 
analytical precision, cannot attain. . . . 
Make them to smile upon the earth, 
upon mankind, the reflection of the di- 
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Dear 
Librarian, 


September is always a_ hectic 
month. The back-to-school rush and 
the eager demands of students (in 
the fervor of enthusiasm of the first 
weeks of a new semester) for books, 
leaves the busy librarian little time 
to check the library shelves or to 


order new books. 


By planning early for next Fall, 
you can be prepared for the rush. 
Order the books you will need next 
September during the summer. 
Service will be quicker and you 
will have time to catalogue and 


stamp the books at your leisure. 


We will send the books you order 
whenever you wish and will bill 
you September 1 or October I, 
whichever is more convenient for 


you. 


Don’t forget to order new titles for 
your library and additional copies 


of titles that are in demand. 


Sincerely yours, 


The Thomas More Ass’n 
210 West Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 











vine beauty and the divine light, and 
you shall, as you help man to love all 
| things which are true, pure, just, holy, 
and worthy of love, have greatly con- 
tributed to the task of peace, and the 


>” 


‘God of peace will be with you. 


Even if there were no other reasons 
for doing so, surely the above quoted 
words of His Holiness should be suff- 
cient incentive for our Catholic educa- 
tors to do more than they have done in 
promoting the teaching of the fine arts 
in Catholic grade schools. Five Sons of 
Italy might well serve as an introduction 
to the arts for children in the middle and 
upper grades of elementary schools. 
Though necessarily brief, enough of the 
lives of Da Vinci, Michaelangelo, Gali- 
leo, Paganini, and Verdi is given to stim- 
ulate the interest and curiosity of the 
young reader. The events all well-chosen 
and related in a lively narrative style. 


Perhaps one of the most valuable 
things about this book is the manner in 
which the author skilfully suggests that 
genius is not merely a matter of inspira- 
tion, but primarily hard work and often, 
heart-breaking personal sacrifice. How 
each man was, in a sense, the product 
of the age in which he lived is well de- 
veloped, but the importance of his 
unique contribution to all times is 
equally emphasized. Altogether, this is 
a delightful book, beautifully and dram- 
atically written, one which, it is to be 
hoped, will open the door to new worlds 
of magic for its young readers. 


Sister M. Gustave, O.P. 


THE BELLS ON FINLAND STREET 
by Lyn Cook Cillus. Stanley Wyatt). 
Macmillan. 197 pp. $2.50. 

Children like the characters in their 

stories to achieve success—but they want 

them to work hard to achieve it. This 
charming book, The Bells on Finland 

Street, satishes the expectations of youth- 

ful readers. 

The setting is Sudbury, Ontario; the 
character, small Elin, whose Finnish- 
born parents are in financial difficulties 
due to an injury her father sustained in 
the Sudbury mines. The plot is pleas- 
antly involved with the minor difficul- 
ties of childhood. The conflict arises from 
Elin’s desire to take ice-skating lessons; 
the theme is the unselfishness of a little 
girl who generously gives the money she 
has earned over an entire summer to 


help her parents out of a difficulty. The 





characters are wholesome, honest and 
real. The conclusion is happy without 
being sentimental. The ideals of racial 
and national equality are woven through- 
out the story. The vocabulary is simple, 
the characterization convincing, the plot 
well knit. Recommended for interme- 
diate grades. 
Joan Suyack 


SCRATCHY 

by John Parke Cillus. Charles L. Rip- 

per). Morrow. 128 pp. $2.00. 
Scratchy is a cat story written in three 
parts. In the first part, unhappy Scratchy 
belongs to a family whom he does not 
like. The mother forgets to feed him. 
The father puts him out of the house at 
night. The little girl fusses with him. 
In the second part, Scratchy decides to 
do something about his unhappiness. He 
runs away and spends a miserable night 
in the rain, huddled on a doorstep. In 
the third part, Scratchy finds the home 
of his dreams.. He has herring to eat, a 
warm place to sleep and he receives the 
sensible name of Jake. 

Every child under the age of 10 will 
like Scratchy, whether the book is read 
to him or he reads it himself. Charles 
Ripper’s illustrations convincingly pic- | 
ture the world of a cat. 

Patricia McCarron 


HENRY HARE’S EARTHQUAKE 
by Dorothy Clewes Cillus. Patricia W. 
Turner). Coward-McCann. 64 pp. 
$1.00. 
Henry Hare’s Boxing Match, the first 
book in this new series, gave promise of 
delightful animal stories for children of 
bed-time-story age. Unfortunately this 
second volume, Henry Hare’s Earth- 
quake, lacks the imaginative touches of 
its predecessor and the variety of action. 
Let’s hope that the future adventures of 
the animals of Brown Burrows will be 


more lively. Ann KEtiy 


SKIT AND SKAT 

by Morgan Dennis Cillus. author). 

Viking. 42 pp. $1.50. 
This picture book tells the story of a 
feud between a black cocker spaniel and 
a cat. The main attraction for children 
3 to 5 will be the full-page drawings 
which illustrate the story. The line of 
text which goes along with each draw- 
ing is just enough to prompt the imag 
ination of an adult story-teller. 

Mary Conrap 
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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M., is a 
member of the History Department at Mun- 
delein College, Chicago. 

Anne Cawxey BoarpManN is author of 
Such Love Is Seldom, published recently by 
Harper. 

Joun Leonarp Carranan, O.P., is editor 
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Suitable for 
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of the Dominican quarterly Cross and Crown. 


Vincinta Woops CALLAHAN is Associate 
Professor of Classical Languages at Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 


ConELL Down, C.P., is a member of the 
faculty of the Passionist House of Studies, 
Chicago. 

Ricuarp P. Frispre is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 


LaveRNE Gay is a novelist who lives in 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Vincent J. Gress is Editorial Director of 
Fides Publishers. 


Mary Toomey GIESSELMANN is a book 
reviewer and lecturer who lives in Normandy, 
Missouri. 

MarcueriTE GALLAGHER is an Asistant 
Librarian in the Chicago Public Library. 


SisreER Mary Henry, O.P., teaches high 
school in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Rev. E. C. Herr is Principal of St. John’s 
High School, Delphos, Ohio. 

Joun J. Hooysoer, C.S.C., is Dean of 
Studies at the University of Portland, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Paut Krinrery is Professor of History at 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Harry B. Kuss is Assistant Director of the 
Institute of Social Order, Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Paut S. Lietz is a former U. S. Depart- 
ment of State Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Havana and a member of the His- 
tory Department at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago. 

Epwarp Marcriniak is editor of Work, 
publication of the Catholic Labor Alliance. 

Josepu F. Menez is an Instructor in the 
Department of Political Science at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

James G. Norn is a practicing attorney 
who lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 

J. L. O’Sutxivan is Dean of the Journal- 
ism School at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Otca M. Pererson is Librarian at the 
University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas. 

Eva J. Ross is head of the Department of 
ene at Trinity College, Washington, 

V. Howarp Tattey is Assistant Professor 
of Music at the University of Chicago. 

Sister Mary Tueresez, S.D.S., is author 
of Now There Is Beauty and Give Joan a 
Sword, both books of poetry, and is editor of 
the anthology I Sing of a Maiden. 

Beatrice H. Zepxer is Instructor of Phi- 
losophy at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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AT SWIM-TWO-BIRDS—O‘Brien 





BEARS IN THE CAVIAR—Thayer 





BETTER A DAY—Leary 





THE CAINE MUTINY—Wouk 





CANDLES FOR THERESE—Wylie 





CANTICLE FOR THE HARVEST—Hester 





CASE OF THERESE NEUMANN—Graef 





DAMNED OLD CRANK—Scripps 





EARLY DAYS OF MARYKNOLL—Lane 





EAR OF GOD—Peyton 





FESTIVAL—Priestley 





GLORY OF THE MEDIEVAL WORLD—Pernoud 





GOD, MAN AND SATAN—Kelly 





GOD’S MEN—Buck 





GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD—Goudge 





THE GREAT BOOKS—Gardiner (ed) 





THE GREAT DISCIPLE—Ready 





HIGH GREEN HILL—Vann 





THE INNOCENT EVE—Nathan 





INSURRECTION—O ‘Flaherty 





JOURNEY FOR OUR TIME—De Custine 





JUDGMENT ON DELTCHEV—Ambler 





A KING’S STORY—Duke of Windsor 





THE LATER EGO—Agate 





LETTERS TO FELLOW-CHRISTIANS—Houck 





THE MAESTRO—Taubman 





THE MAGNIFICENT MACDARNEY-—Sheridan 





A MAN GETS AROUND—McNulty 





THE MILLS OF THE KAVANAUGHS—Lowell 





THE MIRACULOUS BARBER—Ayme 





MONARCH OF THE GLEN—Mackenzie 





NINE DAYS OF FATHER SERRA—Ziegler 





ONE WOMAN’S FIGHT—McCollum 





PACIFIC HOPSCOTCH—Del Rey 





PANTOMIME—Fowlie 





PAROLE CHIEF—Dressler 





PATTERN FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE—Whyte 





PROUD NEW FLAGS—Mason 





RETURN TO PARADISE—Michener 





RAIN ON THE WIND—Macken 





THE RESTLESS HEART—Maximov 





ROCK WAGRAM-—Saroyan 





SHERWOOD ANDERSON—Howe 





SINS OF PARENTS—Doyle 





THE SMOKING MOUNTAIN—Boyle 





SURRENDER TO THE SPIRIT—Surles 





THEY LIVED THE FAITH—Neill 





THIS IS SPAIN—Pattee 








TRUE STORY OF SAINT BERNADETTE—Petitot 
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CAN GOOD 
LITERATURE 
COME FROM 
BAD IDEAS? 


If not, why are the plays 





of Jean-Paul Sartre such 
powerful drama? 


Read “M. Sartre’s Power- 
ful Plays” in the Spring 


issue of 


A.r 1951 





What does Evelyn Waugh 
think about his own work? 


Read his comments on 
Helena in the first number 
of A.D.—still available. 





While the copies last, fill 
out and mail: 





A. D. Publishing Co., Inc. 
109 Greenwich Ave. 
New York 14, N.Y. 


(Please use check or money order) 
I enclose [] $2.00 for one year 
() $5.00 for three years 


Begin my subscription with 
(0 the first number. 
[] the spring 1951 issue. 


Name ... 











State 





BELLOC: His POETRY 
(Continued from page 5) 

In great men’s great concerns his little place 

Turn when his farthing honors come upon 

him 

To mock her yeoman air and conscious 

grace? 

There is virtue, there is religion, there 
is quality in the poetry of Belloc, but 
there is also great fun. On his march to 
Rome, to pray for the health of his little 
daughter, who was sick, this is how it 
went: 

In these boots and with this staff 

Two hundred leaguers and a half 

Walked I, went I, paced I, tripped I, 

Marched I, held I, skelped I, slipped I, 

Pushed I, panted, swung and dashed I; 

Picked I, forded, swam and splashed I, 

Strolled I, climbed I, crawled and scram- 

bled, 

Dropped and dipped I, ranged and rambled; 

Plodded I, hobbled I, trudged and tramped I, 

And in lonely spinnies camped I, 

And in haunted pinewoods slept I, 

Lingered, loitered, limped and crept I, 

Clambered, halted, stepped and leapt I; 

Slowly sauntered, roundly strode I... . 

Here is a mastery of words, a verbal 
juggling, flashing and scintillating, that 
only Belloc himself could equal, and all 
in gaiety. In his “Lines to a Don,” where- 
in he takes to task a scholar who has 


berated his companion Chesterton, he 
again throws so many balls of words into 
the air that with complacent truth he 
can declaim of the poor don that he was 

Perplexed to find his trivial name 

Reared in my verse to lasting shame. 

There is such God’s plenty in the 
poetry of Belloc that this article does but 
touch upon it. Who can resist the roar- 
ing, laughing: 

Heretics all, whoever you be, 

In Tarbes or Nimes or over the sea, 

You never shall have good words from me. 

Caritas non conturbat me.” 

He sings of the sea and of the land, 
of Mary who out of Nazareth rode in 
her month of heavy load, and he can 
sing both high and low. His poetry is 
free from the fretful controversial note 
that debilitates so much of Catholic 
writing, and in his epigram he shows 
himself to be an urbane, witty, wicked 
gentleman. Belloc is a bearded old man 
of more than 80 now, bereft of his 
friends, of his wife, and of his son, but 
his poetry will remain, and to read it, 
after feeling the turbulence of some of 
his other writing, is like coming into a 
secure anchorage, through a Golden 
Gate, under Californian skies. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 

(Continued from page 27) 
read it in vain to try and discover what 
this thing is that he is attacking—no- 
where do I find set out fairly and 
squarely any notion of the Church and 
her claims, her faith and her mission. 
I have read a fair number of books at- 
tacking this or that aspect of the Church; 
I have never met one before which was 
so reticent about the whole nature of 
the institution under attack. I have in- 
sufficient knowledge of conditions in the 
U.S.A. to say how far the criticisms 
aimed at the Church there are valid, but 
I am sure that American Catholics will 
be well able to look after themselves. 
Of Europe Mr. Blanshard clearly knows 
nothing at all—in the field of European 
politics, religion or sociology he betrays 
his ignorance time and again. The 
Church, he tells us, was the natural ally 
of Nazism. A man who can believe that 
can believe anything. 

Some reviewers over here have seen 
in Henry Morton Robinson’s The Car- 
dinal (Macdonald) just published in 
this country an implicit answer to 


Blanshard. It did not strike me in that 





way; I found it extremely easy reading,’ 
rather long and a trifle too externalized. 
It gives a view of the Church that is not 
uncommon in writings about her: a por- 
trait of the successful, well-balanced 
machine which works to perfection; it 
might be some huge business corporation 
of worldwide fame and tremendous ca- 
pacity. The blending of the divine and 
human, of grace and the failings, yes, 
and the sins of men, does not come out 
as it does in, say, Bernanos’ Diary of a 
Country Priest. 


In conclusion, a short note of welcome 
to Doctrine and Life published by the 
Irish Dominicans (six issues a year, 10s. 
Od, from the Irish Rosary Office, St. 
Saviour’s Priory, Dublin, C.16). Like 
the American Cross and Crown and the 
English Life of the Spirit it is a younger 
sister to La Vie Spirituelle which was 
started after the first world war by the 
late Father Bernadot, O.P. The second 
issue (April) of Doctrine and Life con- 
tains articles by such well-known writers 
on the spiritual life as Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., Father Gabriel of St. 
Mary Magdalen, O.D.C., and Hilda C. 
Graef. Prosit. 
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English Classes 


If you are interested in popu- 
larizing good reading among your 
students and preparing them to be 
intelligent, informed adult readers- 
by-choice, you will be interested in 
using Books On Trial for classroom 
work. 


Books On Trial is a useful and 
helpful teaching aid for both high 
school and college teachers. 


Reading the magazine helps stu- 
dents develop their critical faculties 
and encourages them to read good 
books and to evaluate current litera- 
ture according to Catholic standards. 


Books On Trial can be used for 
class projects to teach discussion 
techniques and composition. 


A Teachers’ Manual with many 
valuable suggestions for using Books 
On Trial in the classroom is avail- 
able upon request. 


A special rate is offered for bulk 
orders—so each of your students can 
have his own subscription with a 
minimum of expense. Write to Books 
On Trial, 210 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Be sure to send 
your orders in time to receive the 
September issue. 











BEYOND EAST AND WEST 
A Spiritual Autobiography 
by John Wu 


Dr. Wu is our candidate for Most Surprising Convert of 
the Century. He is one of China’s leading lawyers, was 
a great friend of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, came 
into the Church with assistance from Dante and St. 
Therese, made a new translation of the Psalms and the 
New Testament into Chinese, went to Rome as Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican from Nationalist China (there’s a 
photograph in the book of him, Mrs. Wu, and their thir- 
teen children with the Holy Father). Jacques Maritain 
says he could do an excellent translation of St. Thomas's 
Summa into Chinese. You see what we mean? This is one 
book you must get hold of whatever else gets away from 
you. Illus. $3.50 


THE HIGH GREEN HILL 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Essays on a variety of subjects: a group of seven on the 
Mass, three on the Blessed Trinity, others on the theology 
of the Magnificat, Confession and Health of Soul, and 
the Apostolate of Satan. Father Vann is so full of ideas 
that, more than almost any other spiritual writer, he sets 
you thinking. $2.25 


A LOST LANGUAGE 


And Other Essays on Chaucer 
by Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Sister Madeleva, like Chaucer is a Catholic and a poet. 
What's more, being also a nun she can throw unexpected 
and pleasing sidelights on his religion. The lost language, 
by the way, is not so much Middle English as Chaucer’s 
language of devotion. $2.25. 


SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD 
by Gertrud von Le Fort 
A reprint of the story of the martyrdom of a convent of 
Carmelite nuns in the French Revolution, wonderfully told 
by one of Germany’s leading novelists. $2.25. 


Order books from your bookstore 
The new TRUMPET is out and contains 


more about these books and many more: 
to get it send a card to Michele MacGill. 


It comes free and postpaid. 
New York 3 
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The GRAIL'S 


MARY BOOKS 


OUR LADY’S SLAVE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt is the book that opens the heart to the 
understanding of DE MONTFORT’S True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. $2.50. 


THE MEDAL by Mary Fabyan Windeatt is the story of the Miraculous Medal that so many 
wear without knowing the wonderful way in which it was given to us by Our Lady herself, 
and the special graces that go with wearing it devoutly. $2.00. 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windeatt is now in its fourth printing. This 
is one of the clearest and simplest accounts of what happened when Our Lady came to 
earth in Portugal in 1917 to prevent wars. $2.00. (Special paper-bound edition is $1.00.) 


TR ie oI RI I AOE IS CT I EAE ED oy IE BA Se oR 


QUEEN OF MILITANTS by Emil Neubert, S.M., is a plan of action for those who want to 
take Our Blessed Mother as the leader in their lives. $2.00. (Special paper-bound edition 
is $1.25.) 
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MARY BOOKLETS 


THE CHALLENGE OF FATIMA by Rapheel Grashoff, C.P., is one of the best booklets on 
Fatima and its importance to us today. 80. pages. Illustrated with many photographs. 
25c a copy. 


THE LOVE OF MARY by Dom Roberto, a Hermit, is one of the most inspiring booklets on 
Our Lady. If you have ever wondered what hermits thought you can find out what this 
one did about Our Blessed Mother. 25c. 


THE FAMILY ROSARY FOR CHILDREN by Urban Paul Martin with an illustration on 
every other page is being acclaimed as the best booklet for teaching the children the 
Rosary. 70 pages. Book-size, $1.00. 


THINKING WITH THE ROSARY by Benedictine Monks for those who find their minds 
wandering while saying the Rosary. 10c. 


THE VIRGIN’S LAND by Benedictine Monks. A collection of essays and articles on Our 
Lady and the United States. 96 pages. 50c. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY by Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. A one-page med- 
itation on each Mystery of the Rosary by this noted writer of the spiritual life. 10c. 


Write for a free list of Grail Books and Booklets 


The GRAIL Room Two ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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